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Strike Threatens i in TWA Skymaster and Constellation Dispute 


Personal Pilot to 
Lord Mountbatten 


Robert K. Buckle, an ALPA 
member, who served as personal | 
pilot for Lord Louis Mountbatten 
in India, has returned to United 








LT. COL. R. K. BUCKLE 
Air Lines as a flight captain at 
San Francisco after completion of 
more than three and a half years 


n the Army Air Forces as a lieu-| Screen to cover up the real issues. | trayed scene of modern-day action. The principle of jet power is simple . . 


tenant colonel. 

Buckle spent seven months with 
Lord Mountbatten and staff at Co-| 
ombo, Ceylon, during the final 
phases of the war in the Pacific. | 
Previously he had _ served 17 
nonths in the China-Burma-India 
theater with the Air Transport 
‘ommand at Tezagon, India, 
lirector of operations in charge 
f a fleet of C-54 type aircraft 
ind responsible for pilot qualifi- 


as 


ations and operations over the 
‘Hump” into China. 
Formerly at Ft. Wayne 

Before going overseas, Buckle 


vas director of operations for the 


[Troop Carrier Command at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
Buckle joined United Air Lines 
1937 and formerly flew the 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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"| American Overseas Signs Its Long Disputed Supplemental Agreement 





























For March, Many 


ALPA Happenings. | 


With the ides of March upon us | 


and the first seasonal profferings 
of spring following hard on the 


| heels of the month just ended, we 


find the desks of all of ALPA’s 


| departments piled high with work. 
| Like March, the Transcontinental 
land Western Air, 


Inc., Skymaster 





INVEST IN AMERICA 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 











and Constellation rates of compen- 


sation battle produced much wind | 


and little else. 
In the February issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT, there appeared 


a paragraph which is still apropos | 


}in this dispute. It is: “TWA pilots’ 
| representatives have been ham-| 


pered in this case by a maze of | 600 MILES PER HOUR 


company-manufactured, issue-be- | 
clouding, and confusion- provoking | 
maneuvers thrown out as a smoke- 


These farcical antics, 
of TWA-sponsored, 
propaganda, failed, however, to al- | 
ter or hide the crux of the entire | 
|matter—the entitlement of the pi- 
lots and copilots of TWA to equi- 
table and compensatory pay bene- 
fits for flying the faster, larger, 
and far more productive and 
greater profit-yielding air liners 


plus reams 


| pioneered by TWA.” 


Three Docket Numbers 

This dispute has been in prog- 
in some form or other ever 
since August 30, 1945, and has 
already had three National Media- 
tion Board docket numbers; name- 
ly, A-2156, A-2213, and A-2219. 
These long drawn-out negotiations 
with TWA remain very much in 
the limelight and are now moving 


ress 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 
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e seas ean 
Streaking at the projectile speed of 880 feet per second, the 
U. S. Army Air Forces’ jet-propelled P-80 performs at the All 
| American air maneuvers at Miami. The picture is one of action, dominated by the 600 m.p.h. “Shoot- 
ing Star” with news cameramen in the forefront and wind-swept Florida skies as the backdrop. One can 
almost feel the terrific impact of this air-cracking speed across Florida skies. It is truly a vividly por- 
. they’re flying blowtorches. 
The first jet-propelled plane was flown at Taliedo Aerodrome, near Milan, Italy, in August of 1940 at 


high- powered | a speed of approximately 150 m.p.h. This type of propulsion did not reach its present state of high de- 


| velopment until the latter years of World War II. The present speed | 
| record for jet-propelled planes is 603 m.p.h. made at Green Bay, | 
| England, by Bric Greenwood. Many engineers are of the opinion that | 
the air liner of the future will be powered by a combination gas tur- 
bine and jet principle power plant. Here’s a common everyday com- | 
| parison of what those speeds mean to air line transportation: A pres- 
ent-day DC-3 flies from New York to Chicago in approximately 4 
hours and 30 minutes. A 600-m.p.h. jet-propelled air liner, would, az 





“VIRTUALLY 
IMPASSABLE” 














the crow flies, hurtle its way from Broadway to the “Windy City” in Declaring that government 

approximately one hour and 15 minutes. And it’s not a Buck Rogers|| regulation of industrial rela- 

notion. It is real and happening in our time. || tions will lead to a “virtually 

mee eae impassable” road, Dr. George 

lation first pilot and copilot rates|| W. Taylor, former chairman of 

LATE NEWS of compensation increases change || the War Labor Board, on 

|their collective bargaining tactics, March 22, called on labor and 

Pe aceae : So ir ee _. management to set up their 

- strike action is inevitable. These nines , “Mg 

Strike negotiations have been in progress — machinery yor settling dis- 
iti es - ne we = % 08) putes. Taylor said: 

According to late reports, un- pater, = toae er ae oe “We are at a crossroad. One 
ess TWA company conferees ne-| - _ celta 0 fork leads to the negation of 
gotiating Skymaster and Constel- (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) voluntarism in industrial rela- 

ee — tions for it goes in the direc- 

7 tion of laws, inflexible rules, 
ELMER S BACK and government regulations. 

“At first glance, it may seem 

a to be an inviting road, but 

It’s always fair weather when closer scrutiny reveals the 

good fellows get together - €S- || rocks, ruts, and detours which 





pecially if they’re all fellow pilots | 
and brother ALPA’ers as the four 
smiling gents in this picture hap- 
pen to be. And don’t any of you 
wiseacres crack, ‘“Where’s El- 
mer?” for he’s here, ‘00. That’s 
he at the extreme right—Captain 
Elmer F. Bennett—being wel-| 
comed back to Chicago and South- | 
ern Air Lines at Memphis, Tenn. 
Captain Bennett went on active 
duty with the Navy on September | 
12, 1944, and returned one year, | 
two months, and 27 days later on} 
December 15, 1945. He served 
with the Navy Air Transport Serv- 
ice. His welcomers are (1. to r.) 
Captain “Dick” V. O. Johnson, 
Captain Charles Quinn, and First 
Officer C. F. Hunt. That pin-strip- 
ed suit is new to Bennett, but 
there’s nothing new about his job. 
He’s a veteran Dixieliner pilot, 
first flying for C & S in 1939. All 
of us are glad to have you back, 
Captain Bennett, and we’re grate- 
ful for the fine job you did for| 
Uncle Sam at a time when he real- | 
ly needed help. When asked how | 
it felt to be back at the old home 
place Elmer said, “What do you| 
think?” 


make it virtually impassable. 


“The other fork leads to vol- 
untary agreements, more labor- 
management conferences and 
efforts to make collective bar- 
gaining work. 


“This is a very rough road 
indeed, but when one looks 
down that road, it seems to go 
somewhere. Since the other 
fork of the road is impassable 
anyway, one can anticipate with 
assurance that the ultimate 
choice must be on the road of 
voluntarism if we are going to 
travel onward.” 


In peacetime, he went on, 
“the employee’s right to strike 
and the employer’s right to 
close down his plant are funda- 
mental to those personal liber- 
ties which are so quickly lost in 
the totalitarian state.” 


And—he added—“the imposi- 
tion of restrictions or qualifi- 
cations against the will of ei- 
ther industry or labor results 
in a program which lacks the 
support of those affected.” 
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Telephone Hemlock 5015 ) 


David ‘. Behneke. 


WHAT NEXT? 


A great many verbose letters are being received at the Head- 
quarters of the Air Line Pilots Association in Chicago. They are writ- 
ten on fancy stationery bearing the letterhead, ‘Airlines Negotiating 
Committee.” The letters are not written with the natural touch o1 
normal business correspondence. No, hardly. There is something 
strained about the way they are drafted. Some would say that the 
words and phrases of these letters all have legal corsets around them. 
Another way to describe them is to say they are couched in legal 
verbiage—that strange strained type of writing. These letters are 
sometimes signed informally—Ralph Damon, no title; others are 
signed Ralph Damon with a title, Chairman, Airlines Negotiating 
Committee. At other times letters are received signed Ralph Damon, 
with a title, President, American Airlines, Inc. The lawyers probably 
have a special reason for all this and they quite likely spend much 
time figuring out all these letters, titles, no titles, and the meshing 
together of all this legal toggle. : 





Editor 





Where is all this happening? Oh, that’s a very special place. It’s 
on the eleventh floor of the Hotel New Yorker in New York City. 
What else do they do there besides write legal letters? Oh, many 


things. You see, it’s sort of a right arm of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, of 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. That’s the 
place where people work who receive as high as $50,000 annually. 

To get back again to the eleventh floor of the Hotel New Yorker 
and what they do there at this branch of the ATA—this is the place | 
where they send out large bags of letters and other propaganda ma- 
terial, carefully prepared, they think, to do harm to the Air Line 
Pilots Association and any other air workers’ representing organiza- 
tion in the air line industry. What the lawyers at the place on the | 
eleventh floor of the Hotel New Yorker don’t realize—oh, yes, they 
are lawyers from big-time New York law firms—is that the air line 
pilots think things through pretty well. They have to or they couldn’t 
get. their planes to where they are scheduled to go and back again 
safely despite “everything” they have to contend with. To do this, 
the air line pilots must think things through and they also think the 
things through that the ATA lawyers on the eleventh floor of the Hotel 
New Yorker send out to hurt them and their representatives. In short, 
the air line pilots aren’t gullible. 

Who foots the bill for this eleventh floor of the Hotel New 
Yorker fiasco? Well, it doesn’t show up on the black side of the air | 
line company profit and loss ledgers. That much is for sure. 

There has been much said about representation rights of a com- 
pany or of its pilots. The Railway Labor Act is perfectly clear on 
this point. It says: 

“Representatives, for the purposes of this Act, shall be desig- 
nated by the respective parties without interference, influence, or 
coercion by either party over the designation of representatives by the 
other; and neither party shall in any way interfere with, influence, or | 
coerce the other in its choice of representatives. Representatives of 
employees for the purpose of this Act need not be persons in the 
employ of the carrier, and no carrier shall, by interference, influence, 
or coercion seek in any manner to prevent the designation by its em- 
ployees as their representatives of those who or which are not em- | 
ployees of the carrier.” 

The Railway Labor Act doesn’t say anything about the em-| 
ployees having to go to the eleventh floor of the Hotel New Yorker 
from all principal air line division points in the United States and even 
from foreign and territorial points to meet with the self-styled Air- 
lines Negotiating Committee. The Act doesn’t say anything about 
negotiating employment agreements “concurrently” and “inclusively” 
and “exclusively” in New York. Certainly not, and it’s paradoxical 
that one should even mention the latter of such conditions. The Act 
doesn’t make mandatory any coercive methods such as—come to the 
Hotel New Yorker or we won’t deal with you. In fact it safeguards 
against interference, influence, or coercion. The law doesn’t give the 
National Mediation Board authority to order any class or craft of air 
line workers to do such a thing, and no thinking air line employee 
representing organization could in its right mind agree to anything 
like that. 

So, unmasked and stripped of all extraneous legal horseplay and 
“hokus-pokus,” what is this self-styled Airlines Negotiating Com- 
mittee? It’s just another effort of the Air Transport Association to 
do harm to the air line pilots, and, more bluntly, it’s just another ATA 
union-busting attempt, which can’t succeed. Freedom of speech and 
the power of the press quickly unmask such sly, insidious sallies as 
these into the new day rights of the other fellow. Yes, indeed, but 
the Bourbons of industry have not yet sensed nor do they yet realize 
that workers’ rights are no longer their pawns to move here or there 
at their slightest whim on the chess boards of their almighty dollars. 





—David L. Behncke 

















\My Appointers Have Sadistic Hearts | 


By W. F. MARTIN | 
Council No. 38, Panagra 
Lima, Peru, S. A. 


It seems that Local Council No. 
38 has appointed me to be their 
scribe. I think the reason was that 
I happened to be about 1,200 miles 
away and several people I know 
are sadists at heart. Well, as soon 
as I heard about this appointment, 
I scurried around and 
the various Chambers of Com- 
merce. The only one that I could 
talk into putting me on the pay 
roll was Chile, but the trouble is 
they don’t pay me anything. In 
any event, you can see 
writing about Chile. 

At the present time, we have 
several members based in _ this 
garden spot of South America, 
Santiago. They are W. B. “Whis- 
pering”’ Smith, “Fearless” Freddie 
Long, Donald MacArthur, J. F. 
“Bucko” Healy, and S. H. Comp- 


ton. Smith and Long have been 
holding down this bailiwick for 
quite a few years. It has been 


said that when Isaac 
a little boy 
these two. 


Walton was 
he took lessons from 


The southern part of Chile is| 


wonderful lake country, and it is 


rumored around that it is impos- | 
sible to use a motor boat as there | 


are so many fish they foul up the 


prop. You have to use a pole and | 


push, 
Number One Is Easy 
Well, let’s take a look at a 


couple of days off and go on a 
couple of fishing trips. The first 
one we will take will be with 
‘‘Whispering’”’ Smith as this trip 
is one of the easier ones and helps 
toughen you up for the 
one. 
First, 
ment. 


we gather 
We don’t bother with the 


commercial models of plugs and | 


flies as we make our own. Then 
we hop the train out of Santiago 
at 5:00 p. m. with our supply of 
food, snakebite medicine, sleep- 
ing bags, and 
at Villarica at 11:00 p. m. This 
place is located about 850 kilo- 
meters south cf Santiago. Here 
we pick up our boatmen and 
boats. In all probability we fish in 
the lake the rest of the day and 
spend the night in the hotel. 

Bright and early the next morn- 
ing we start down the river. If 
we have a poor day, chances are 
that by noon we will have caught 
only eight or ten small trout 
weighing from three to six pounds. 
At lunch time, we pull up to the 
bank and there is one of the boat- 
men who has gone ahead and has 
lunch all cooked. We pitch into 
a nice hot lunch of fresh fish and 
the trimmings. 


| And Some Got Away 


We start down the river again 
and at day’s end have a “fair” 
catch of about 20 each. As it be- 


|gins to get dark we pull over to 


the bank where camp has been 
pitched for the night and dinner 


|is cooking. There’s an after-din- 


ner bull session and then we turn 
in early. 

This strenuous work keeps up 
for about three days when we 
leave the boats, flag the train and 
shoot back to Santiago, leaving 
a couple hundred odd pounds of 
trout for the boatmen to salt down 
and ship to us there. The boatmen 
also take the boats back to Vill- 
arica on oxcarts. Just like heaven, 
isn’t it? 

I had hoped that I could start 
a contest as I wrote this story, 
but now I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that the contest is all over 
with the first entry, Here is the 
story as told by an eye witness: 
It Was T-h-i-s Big! 

On October 19, 1945, “Fear- 
less” Freddie, his wife, Jean, 
“Bucko” Healy and his wife, Ma- 
ruja, and his sister-in-law, Carrie, 
were on one of these wonderful 


contacted | 


why I am} 


second | 


up the equip- | 


tackle and arrive | 


fishing trips. On this said 
day, we decided to make a down- 
river trip from Villarica to Prado 
Verde with a lunch. We all had 
good luck and were counting up 
the score to name the day’s win- 
ner when Freddie’s boat pulled 
in. His luck, he said, had just 
been fair. The boatmen threw out 
his string and he only had eight. 
|Carrie had nine and we started 


| 





to proclaim her “queen” for the 
day until the boatmen 
down into the boat and, 
struggle, lifted out Freddie’s 
ninth—just a small brown trout 
weighing 24.2 pounds and meas- 
uring 97 centimeters. 

We thought that our eyes were 
playing tricks on us and you can 
| bet that this took the wind out of 
our sails. By this time Freddie 
was shaking like a leaf and we had 
to give him a little ‘snakebite 
medicine.” 
|A Fish (Not Freddie) 

Gets Bopped 

He then related to us how he 
decided to try one last pool before 
coming in when the fish struck. 
Freddie struck back and the fun 
began. They worried that fish 
around the pool for 20 minutes 
by which time they decided he 
was no sardine. Finally the boat- 
man took the boat to shore and 
they both got out. About this 
}time the fish broke water and 
seared Freddie half to death. They 
decided that the net was too small 
and they might lose him and as 
they edged him close to shore the 


boatman let him have it between | 
the eyes with a stick (I mean he | 


|let the fish have it, not Freddie). 


}and he power-dived for the bot- 
tom of the pool. 


three times he took off for the 
bottom. The last time they grab- 
|bed him behind the gills and 
|snaked him onto the beach. 

The tale of this fish spread very 
rapidly and soon a reporter came 
from a nearby town and even the 
mayor came to talk with Fred- 
die. This was the largest trout 
that anyone could remember hav- 
ing been landed around those fab- 
ulous parts. 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 














THE BOATMAN REACHED DOWN 


INTO THE BOAT, AND, WITH A 
STRAINED EXPRESSION ON HIS FEA- 
TURES, LIFTED “FEARLESS” FREDDIE 
LONG’s 9TH FOR THE DAY—JUST 
A SMALL TROUT WEIGHING 24.2 
POUNDS AND MEASURING 97 CENTI- 
METERS. WHO SAID THE FISHING 
WASN’T GOOD IN SOUTH AMERICA? 
THIS IS “FEARLESS” FREDDIE AND 
HIS FINE PRIZE, AND WHAT A PRIZE! 








reached | 
with a 


This brought the fish to life again | 


Three times they | 
brought him up and bopped him | 
on the head with identical results; | 














Su Constant Memoriam 





© fly West my thend, is a flight we 
ait =a take for a final check.’ , 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen. K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UAL; Berger, H. A.—UAL; Bowen, W. 
S.—EAL; Canton, C. E.—EAL; Charieton, 
H. T.—AA; Darby, James a 


u 
Neraden, Thomas—UAL; per Walter 
— TWA; McDowell, H. 


Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Colonial; ‘Mostoller, 


Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Conti- 
nent; Nelson, Franklin Se wALS Poter- 
son, Warren — TW Roth, Paul F. 


EAL: Shafer, George H. a tWAs Skelly, 
—AA: Treweek, J. M.— 

Active Duty Naval eR 

Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 

— TWA; Roscoe, Thomas MM. — 


EAL; 

Sparboe, Jerome H.—NW; Wil ¥ 
fey Wemeane illtams, 
Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—T 

: prom 
Rocldonees 

ams, John B.—UAL: And L 
—UAL; Andert, Paul feet y vey 1 atanle, 
S. B.—PCA; *Bamberger, T. L.—T : 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr. — PAA: cae, 


John M., Jr.—AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
NW: Bethel, A. T.—TWA; Beind 

R.— UAL; Bickford, L. A og + 
uWa's Ed. — U 


H *Brigman, . 
D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown, 
: _ Brunk, Paul 8S. —PAA; 
Bucher, Cc. crigel *Bucklin, Fred— 
P \: éBuitis, R. L.—PAA; Burks, J. A. 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; ay gg 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, 1. J., 

NWA; Clark, F. N.—Continental; Clay- 
ton R. C.— C&S; Cohn, Hanley G.— 
WAS; yo D. C.—UAL: Cooper, D. I. 
>_ Cope, onzo — Marine Airways; 
tn a et = es 
L; Dall 
’ Alfred’ W 
. Deuglas—EAL: Fe nding Fae 
Panagra; i Cesaro, Joseph @.—UA L; 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart @.— 
EAL; Dietze, R. H.—AA: Dixon, An- 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F.—AA; 
oon s. M.—Panagra: Dyjak, R. J.— 


r. R. G.—AA; Elzey, Robert M.— 
oe Peace G. E-—NW WA. 

ey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T.— 
AA; *Fisher, John F.—NW: Fortner, W. 
F.—EAL; Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 

Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 


perry 


Gardner, Gordon W. — Panagra; Gentry, 
- N.—PAA; George, Hal—TWA: *Gill, 
D. N.—TWA- ICD; Gillette, Morgan A. 


—TWA; Golden, Glenn—AA; Gower, Ver- 
non 1.—DAL; Grover, R. Boyd—UAL. 
Hald, Arthur A. — NW; Hale, S. H.— 
“ype Hallgren, W. A.—AA: Hart, John 
F.-- NW; Hedenquist, W. A.— TWA; 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL; py George w: 
—AA; Holbrook, Clyde M.—AA; Holsen- 
beck, W. M.—PAA: Helstrom, A. E.— 
TWA; Howell, P. P.—TWA; Hunt, E.— 
AA — Inman, Rodger R. — TWA-ICD; 
Inman, W. B. EAL; Ireland, Baxter 
L.— Continental; Jackson, W. — 
Jameiller, ; Jamieson, 
- H.—PCA; Jones, 
Lloyd E. — UAL; Jesselyn, John — PCA: 
*Jones, W. H.—UAL; Ju dd, 0. K.—PAA 
“Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL; Kelsey, H. iF 
—AA; Kineannon, Ted N.—AA; King, G. 
B.—PAA; Kin SEALS Komdat, 


Cc. H * 
ee Charies S.—UAL; Lewis, Ha Cc. 
— TWA; es Hy Joo — NW; Locftler, 
Edward i = AL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lueas, Verne~Ladlicgtens Lynn, John B, 
McAfee, Willlam—PAA; McCauley, J. R. 
AA; *McLaughlin, Jj. J. AA: Mo- 
Mickie, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. = 


—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; 
mer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald v. 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Karl R.—N ; Miller, B. D.— 
Colonial; *Miner, Willard H. — UAL; 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL; Montee, 
Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G.—VAT; 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA; Morgan, H. W. 
—PAA; Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 
*Obri, a *O’Brien, W. E.— 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 
neth S.—NW; “*Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
Owens, Clifford P.—WA 


Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Pe p 
J. A‘—EAL; ‘Person, Addison G.—PA 
Baer Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeler, 
rold _ ; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL: Proebstle, R.—NWA; Pursley, C. 


—A 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
*Repack, W. T.—P CA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 
—C&S; Riggs, Russell S—AA; Robbins, 
Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KLM; 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW;, Rust, F. H.—AA. 
Salisbury, Herv M. — TWA; Sandbiom, 
- V.—CP; — ry Thomas E.—UAL; 


cott, 
C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
A; Shank, Eugene s.— 
W.—UAL; Sheets, 

na George C. 
Smith, G. E.—TWA; Smoot, C. 
H.—Branlff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA; Stil- 
ler, Harry A= 3 4. &. Stroud—AA; 


oes : 
Thompsen, A. R.— 7 a Rob- 
ert—Panagra. 

Underwoed, Sanferd L.—AA. 
Vance, Claire K. — UAL; Vanderbusch, 
K—UAL; | Waldron, Joe—AA 
: *Wasil, 

. C.—AA 


est, F. 

q A; Wieselmayer, Otto— PAA; 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne Cc. 
—TWA; Williamson, | P. B.— vA. 
then, J. A.—WW right, J. $.—TW 


Young, George ee uALe 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 

Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
J., TW D; Cochran, Rebert M. — 


AL; Currier, G. i. 


Gambee, 
Lu. 





‘Jaster, Frank 
Knight, J. H.—-UAL: “Little, R. J—AA: 
Maguire, R. C.—AA; MeConaughey, tra 
M.—AA; Nerdbeck, H. T.—NEA; Peter- 
son, J. M.—NWA; Phelps, Henry T.— 
PAA; Schier, Tip—Delta; ptt eet Axel 
— AA; Taylor, V. W. — N ; Witten- 
berg » Fe E.—UAL. 
Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; 
Ser. Jullus; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
W.; Caldwell, G. ; 
Chas. M.; Fisher, Alfred 


Squl 


P. ward C.; 
Tinkie, Howard A.: Van Atstyne, Hugh, 


de. Veblen, E. H.; Walbrid Donald 
i wee. Bey; Wheaton, Harold 
_ 4 red W.; Wolf, ioe Ae 
Willey. Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
" ss Waiting List a a 
Daniel; Coneneak, David F. —_ 
« aut Unemployed es 
jewns, : 
Floyd E.; hy cee ee 
Brisban ame oo we Dd 
r 6 ; a ; 
Kelly, Hen. Clyde; Rogers. will. ——- 


* Apprentice Member. 
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THE LAMENT OF “AN ATC NAVIGATOR 


THE AIR LINE PILOT HAs PUBLISHED LAMENTS FROM PILOTS, CO- | 
PILOTS, THEIR WIVES, STEWARDESSES, AND IN FACT, THE SCORE ON PUB- 
LISHED LAMENTS TO DATE IS 18. THE FIRST WAS PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, | 
1942. HERE’S A BRAND NEW ONE. IT’S FROM NAVIGATOR WILLIAM SNow, 
oF AMERICAN AIRLINES. JUDGING FROM ITS RHYME AND RHYTHM, IT MAY 
BE SUNG TO THE TUNE OF “PISTOL PACKIN’ MAMA.” IT REFLECTS THE 
HEADACHES OF THE NAVIGATORS SHOOTING THE STARS WHEN THEY CAN 
SEE THE STARS, AND IF THEY CAN’T SEE THE STARS OR ANYTHING ELSE, 
THEY STILL HAVE TO NAVIGATE. IF EVERYTHING MESHES PROPERLY, IT’S 
4 MATTER OF HITTING THE TARGET OF DESTINATION ON THE NOSE, AND IF 
THINGS DON’T MESH ... WELL, USE YOUR IMAGINATION. IN SHORT, IT’S 
NOT A SECOND GUESS PROPOSITION. HERE’S NAVIGATOR SNOW’sS POEM, 
“THE LAMENT OF AN ATC NAVIGATOR.” 


Wake and call 
"Cause I’m in 
I’m scheduled 
To the 


They called me up this morning, 
“Youre scheduled out on flight!” 
They cancelled it this afternoon, 
But they'll set it up tonight. 


Last night made a brave 
To get that thing to fly; 

We got it off that runway, 

But we didn’t get her high. 


Vun 
Vo “oomph” 
Number 3 was 


And Number \ 


We got her back on the grownd okay, 
Good God only knows how. 

1 maintenance man came running out, 
And “What's the matter now?” 


— dear, 
the A.T.C 

out on a 
briny sea. 


me 
flight tonight 


cross 


we atte 


mpt, 


1 was spouting oil, 
Number 2, 

getting sick, 
was through. 


be? 


th 


says, 
“She just came out of overhaul, 

A perfect ship,” says he; 

“You fly it across,” the captain said, 


‘Cause it sure ain’t gonna be ME!” 
So wake and call me early, dear, 
I’m scheduled out on flight; 
But keep some supper hot for me, 
"Cause I’ll be back TONIGHT. 
GOOD FISHING also considered one of its best 
fishermen. He has about 8,000 
aaa ; hours logged and has made 800 
(Continued from — 2, Col. 4) crossings of the hill between San- 


tiago and 

Freddie has 
for eight years. 
to retire, 
and their 


Mendoza, Argentina. 
been with Panagra 
When he is ready 
he is going to take Jean 
three children, Freddie 


decided he 
had better shave, a chore which 
he had refused to do before be- 
he feared it would hurt his 


After this, Freddie 


cause 


luck. Catching this fish was no} Jr. Lora, and Christopher, to Van- 
iccident, for in addition to being} couver, Washington, where he has 


one of Panagra’s best pilots he is!|a farm and can follow his hobbies 


19 





—International News Photo 
The class of air line employ- 
ees that are designated as 
newcomers in air line transportation. Obviously 
certain weight classification should have flight engi- 
a regular cockpit fixture. Presently a controversy is 
ere the line should be drawn between where flight 
ild not be used. Many air line pilots take the posi- 
e air line equipment above a certain weight classi- 
ry flight engineers. The focal point of the current flight 
engir n centers around the Skymaster. In a poll conducted by 
the Air Line Pilots Association of all its local councils, it was revealed 
that the opinion of the great majority of the air line pilots favor inclusion 
a flight engineer in the crew on all of the larger and faster types of 
four-engine airplanes, including the Skymaster. The last word has not 
yet been spoken in this dilemma, and the chances are that the question 
will remain controversial for quite some time. Irrespective of all this, it is 
a question that should be settled and quickly. because many pressure 
groups and companies, including the manufacturers of air line equip- 
ment, must know. the answer-soon or they will all.be at a disadvantage 
and progress will be seriously hampered. 


THE FLIGHT ENGINEER 


flight engineers are 
air liner above a 






















WARPLANES © 





—Acme Photo 

They say there are 5,300 Consolidated B-24’s lined up at the Kingman, Arizona, airfield, waiting to 

be junked. They are a part of the mighty air armada with which the U. S. hammered Japan and Germany 
to their knees. Yes, and we’re told that the planes are being flown here at a rate of one per minute, 
parked in orderly rows, and crews start immediately to junk them. The question is “‘why?’’ Why do we 
have to be in such a hurry to junk our air armada? At the end of World War I we sank our Navy, and 
| not until some 20 years later did we realize how much we needed those “obsolete” vessels. Now we seem 
to be sinking our air fleet. Wouldn’t it be sensible, with World War III already in the making and the 
atomic bomb and all, to keep these warplanes for training purposes and as a backlog for defense pur- 
poses until they could be replaced by modern equipment? Or aren’t we that smart? Apparently not. 





of fishing, farming, and hunting 
to his heart’s content. 

But that isn’t all of our story. 
Freddie’s landing of the big fish 
happened exactly ten years to the 
|day of Jean’s and Freddie’s first 
| meeting. It looks like fishing was 


| wonderful on both days. 
Well, there it is boys. 


Delay After Delay both parties who would then, after 

ALPA’s President David L.|a reasonable period had elapsed, 
Behncke and his travelling secre-|be privileged to take whatever ac- 
tary, Wally Anderson, went to|tion they deemed in the best inter- 
New York and on March 18, 1946,|ests of those they represented. 
fully prepared to confer further| Nothing happened, however, and 
on negotiating an arbitration) TWA requested a delay until Mon- 
agreement in TWA Case A-2219;|/day, March 25. After requesting 
| it being remembered that the com- | several more delays, a meeting be- 


Do you 


Sire ge i +4 pany had withdrawn its willing-|tween all three parties—TWA, 

_— you com tap 5! , ness to arbitrate on or about |ALPA, and Federal Mediator Ross 

ie March 8, and had on March 12) Foran—took place on the after- 
s = r reinsts 7 its nllino- , r THesdav — 9A 

MUCH HORSEPLAY supposedly reinstated _ its willing noon of Tuesday, March 26. 

ness to arbitrate TWA Case A- Company Representatives 

| 2219 at least, so ALPA was At this March 26 in > 

| (Continued from rom Page 1, Col. . 3 meeting the 


informed on March 14 by the Na-|company was represented by 


|into the third meath of intensive | tional Mediation Board. TWA Ralph Damon; president of Amer- 
| activity. Case A-2219 was supposed _to ican Airlines; J. A. Herlihy, vice- 
| TWA officials started the ball|¢come up fo further arbitration president of operations, United 
lrolling in the case by invoking agreement on the afternoon of|Air Lines; and Paul Richter, R. 
| 


Monday, March 18. Nothing hap- | C. 


pened on this date, however, and | L. 


|the services of the National Medi- Shrader, J. H. Carmichael, S. 


lation Board on December 12, . Shannon, Potter Stewart, and 
1/1945. They withdrew on Decem- the case was put over until the |W. E. Stevenson. The Association 
pe 19, 1945, and on the same | following Wednesday, March 20.;was represented by President 
| day refused to arbitrate the mat- | On this date there was still no Behncke and John M. Dickerman; 
'ter. In an effort to settle the dis-; Meeting on l'WA Case A-2219, TWA Master Chairman W. F. 
| pute peacefully, the Air Line Pi- but the representatives of AOA Judd, chairman of Local Council 
lots Association invoked the serv-|and ALPA met finally on AOA|No. 3, TW A-Kansas City; Chair- 
lices of the National Mediation | Case A-2284 and the supplemental man R. L. Morris, of Local Coun- 
| Board on December 19, 1945, and|#8reement was concluded and cil No. 2, TW A-New York; and 
|the Board proffered arbitration to | signed. The pilots representatives R. M. Larson, chairman of Local 
lsettle the controversy on Febru- | present at these AOA mediation Council No. 24, TWA-ICD. 

larv 15, 1946. The company ac- | meetings with Mediator Ross Fo-| Pretense and Sham 

| cepted the federal government’s | T@n were David L. Behncke, ALPA Strange as it may seem, after 
| proffer of arbitration on TWA| president; John M. Dickerman, | wasting all this time, the company 


ALPA Washington representative; 
and C.C. Spencer, chairman of Lo- 
cal Council No. 29, AOA. Rep- 
| resenting the company were Paul 
Richter, executive vice-president, 


had not reiterated its willingness 
to arbitrate TWA Case A-2219 
and came in with all sorts of terms 
and conditions, obviously unaccep- 
table to the Association, and tried 


Case A-2219 on February 18. The 
Association accepted three days | 
later on February 21, but lo and | 
behold, on March 8 the company, 
without explanation, withdrew its 





pire im ret % ,| TWA; R. C. Shrader, vice-presi- , ; ~ 
appear sete age ge dent of operations, Braniff Air- (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
arbitrate Case A-2219. | Ways; a. i. Carmichael, vice-pres- 

jident, Pennsylvania-Central Air- 

Shelve A-2219 and A-2231 |lines; S. L. Shannon, vice-presi- VISITOR FROM PERU 

From this picture of the com-|dent of operations, Eastern Air- FROM FARAWAY LIMA, PERU 
pany’s vacillating, whirling der-| lines; Attorneys Potter Stewart CAPTAIN JoHNn G Bausanan, 
vish attitude, the National Media- and W. E. Stevenson; and E. G. OF PANAGRA LOCAL Couece, 
tion Board switched to American | Hamilton, assistant to the vice-|| No, 38.T0OK AN AIR psrtate on. 
Overseas Airlines Case A-2284/ president, American Overseas Air-|| Lor’s VERSION OF A “BUSMAN’S 
and American Airlines Case A-|lines. The signing of the supple- HOLIDAY” WITH rm viRE? “o 
2234 (STPPO), and temporarily |mental agreement didn’t end the ALPA HEADQUARTERS on FEB- 
shelved TWA Case A-2219 and| matter, however, as there was still auary 26. WHILE oar Pi ounm. 
AA Case A-2231, the only two dis-|a disagreement on the wording of MONTH wACaTaont ? yaom oe 
|putes officially in mediation re-|the board’s mediation agreement Sours AMERICAN CHORES To 
lating to rates of compensation for’ officially ending AOA Case A-|| wane 4 REPORT 1 oman 
the pilots and copilots who will| 2284, which consumed all of |} | eggreunilsnlecssa ese: ce 
| fly the faster, larger, and far more| March 21 and the morning of CAPTAIN BRUMBAUGH IS ONLY 
profit-producing equipment. On! March 22. ONE OF THE MANY PILOTS WHO 
| March 12, 1946, the National Me-| Finally Meet March 26 HAVE VISITED ALPA HEADQUAR- 
|diation Board assigned AOA Case TWA Case A-2219 was sched-|| TERS DURING THE LAST 30 DAYS, 
A-2284, relating to rates of com-|uled by Mediator Foran to be|| EACH EXPRESSING A KEEN INTE- 


REST IN THE OFFICE SETUP AND 
LEAVING WITH A MORE VIVID PIC- 


pensation for copilots flying on 
American Overseas Airlines Army | 


brought up on the afternoon of 
March 22. The understanding was 


Transport Command operations,|that Mediator Foran was to call || TURE OF THEIR ASSOCIATION’S 
for mediation. Involved in this | the case up and, if the company || ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONAL 
dispute was retroactive pay for|made any pretense of attempting || STRUCTURE. 


the AOA ATC copilots way back 
to January 3, 1945, and travelling 
expenses of $8.00 per diem for 
both the AOA ATC first pilots 
and copilots. 


to talk about any case or any 
other matter concurrently with ar- 
bitration agreement discussion on 
TWA Case A-2219, he was to 
close this case out and so notify | 


ALPA HEADQUARTERS WEL- 
COMES ALL ITS VISITORS AND 
WOULD LIKE TO SEE MORE PILOTS 
PAY IT OCCASIONAL VISITS, 
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| to 
| 2219 as riders. 
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TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE NEGOTIATING 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


to TWA Case A- 
It was all merely 


attach them 


line flying for the initial training | 


sufficient to qualify them on new 
type equipment, shall be at the 


| 
man Behncke made a report to 
| the CEC on the subject and con- 


|siderable surprise was expressed 


| 
ge acl i ie At rate of per month.” jat the progress that had already 
oe a en ee F If that isn’t one for Ripley,| been made. 
this point Mediator Foran failed| ._ 
: WOll. x. | Safety Discussed 
to: keep his word and close out 


TWA Case A-2219, saying instead 
that the National Mediation Board 
would send both TWA and ALPA 


Nothing Accomplished 

This sort of horseplay went on 
for the remainder of this series of 
negotiations which commenced. on 


A number of air safety recom- 
mendations sent in by various lo- 
cal councils were carefully scruti- 
nized by the council and approved 











a wire relating thereto. Obviously, | — as ; : : : E ; MU 
ene eM ink thet « pro- February 27, 1946, and culmin-!for transmittal to the CAA in § Conf 
si juve of this kind w ld Pe t} ated on March &, during which| Washington. A number of other § 18 blind 
oe Bae Oe oe | AA Case A-2231 was discussed. | air safety matters were gone into, § , 
patience of Job, but ALPA ne-|*" ee ee ignais ae a ae OT Pee ei ; Fhe » @& Most of t 
eotlietern ue wed to thas sorts Absolutely no gains were made. |the principal of which was the blackboar 
2’ é Ss are se s s ts ™ ‘ : se ee ° =. . 4 " : 

of happenings for which—well During this series of mediation | alarming number of fires that 9 tems in d 


horseplay is a polite description-— 


conferences, AA was represented 


were occuring on one of the latest 





However, 


+49 . , | by é dz ‘esi »f | type aircraft. Several of > CE anding s;) 
cak tie oh ts 0 Bes Wate tor by Ralph [ amon, president c ype airc aft everal of the CEC seg ei 
} ERSTE ; American Airlines; Paul Richter,| members remarked that it was a or tne | 
the Association. : , A ; . . futuristic 
FE Calls For P - executive vice-president of opera-|deplorable thing indeed that all i ye 
ee _. |tions, Braniff Airways; J. H. Car-|of our learned aeronautical engi- Jj See 
One of the high lights of this| michael, vice-president, PCA; S.| neers were still unable to lick the m not be co 
strange series of eerie employment |], Shannon, vice-president of op-| horrors of fire aloft in air travel, @ j,ent nec 
agreement negotiating proceedings | orations, EAL: J. A. Herlihy, vice-| which if properly approached [ The 
The idea of setting up a department of government to provide was the first written proposal | president of operations, UAL; and /|should have been eliminated years 9 next few 
the air line pilots with all of the Qe and a = made by American Airlines when| wf. Stevenson and Potter Ste-| ago. ™ Svstem. 7 
i i ig ° eptem- | the i . Perees ¢ > pas te ; i : 
to be better able to safely conduct their lig ts, was born on Septem- the AA pilot conferees and ALPA | wart, attorneys. The Association|CAA-ALPA Conference 3 
ber 26, 1935, in the Headquarters office of the Air Line Pilots Associ- representatives met in New York | was represented by President Dav- In accotaance with the CEO -4 
ation in Chicago. Those in attendance at this meeting were Benny ,,, March & with the company and |; as ep sented by esic a n accordance with the iC ap- § 
Howard, internationally known engineering test pilot; David L. | 4, lia ig ee his : re id L. Behncke; J. M. Dickerman;! proval to send delegates, the eve- § 
, ‘ . adja . « "O71 21; 1 ~ ° ae . , : . . . 
Behncke, president of ALPA; Captain E. F. Eshleman, of United Air "ilo erage oil cr eteipe9 AA) J. C. Christie, of the Employment|ning of March 18, 1946, found § 
Lines; and Captain L. W. Harris, of American Airlines, and present |)! ots ani Sener -ege : ar Agreement Department; H. B.| George T. Tremble, of Local § 
secretary of ALPA. There is a very old saying that most things are pensation increases for i > 9 Cox, chairman of Local Council | Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago, and § 
born of a definite need, and the birth of air traffic control] was no coe Mare s, C-54 aircraft. Mec 1a- | No. 31, AA-Burbank; J. F. Bled-| ALPA Air Traffic Control and : ==> 
exception. It happened like this. There eg rag a gen war tor Foran opened up vat congo soe, of Local Council No. 22, AA-| Airway Aids Advisory Committee; @ ~~ 
“ee . . = t 2 syrences Nehruaryv ?7 1 = mm ° ° 7 " » r > 
collision accidents on. the air lines and the pilots rose up indignantly tion conferences on Feb uary =! | New York; D. T. Harris, chairman | Larry Harris, of ALPA Engineer- | 
and demanded that something be done to prevent recurrences and/ with a short speech. He said, in| ¢ Tooal @ ot Are me » fs : eet ae * : 
1 - : ’ of Local Council No. 39, AA-Chi-|ing and Airworthiness Advisory 
more than likely more serious consequences. On or about November | sybstance, that in order to get : 7 %. : : 2 : * &§ 
12, 1935, the federal regulatory agency, then known as the Bureau eyes wit! AA Case A-2231 hot} cago; and G. E. McHam, copilot |Committee; J. E. Wood, of Local : 
of Air Commerce, set up its first Air Traffic Control division at the s a a ia al gd ‘ rit d os 1) representative of Local Council| Council No. 51, EAL-New York; | 
insistence of ALPA. Its first members were Johnny Huber, former so eect i mat & hee en pro-| No. 19, AA-Southern. R. M. Larson, of Local Council No. § ( 
se ‘ > > ar aS ° . ‘ mm r ‘ + , le 
AA pilot and the first treasurer of ALPA and Earl F. Ward, an old- —— ey me - : >oth a Predict A Strike 24, TWA-ICD; E. P. O’Donnell, § 
time pilot, then an official of American Airlines. Soon thereafter, there a5? ver se ‘thi lation was _ This will give you a good idea|of Local Council No. 11, PCA- . 
was added to the staff Homer Cole, formerly a NWA pilot and the Journe: ~ this purpose until! 4¢ what March’s activities in settl-| Washington, at the Hamilton Ho- 9 _—— 
first secretary of ALPA. Now, this division of the CAA employs ap- | February 28. lino TW ‘ncn A.9910 : a leek Washine ; Sepals ocalizer 
‘ Ri ing TWA Case A-2219 and AA | tel, ashington, D. C., where a iiles apa 
proximately 1,915 people. Johny Huber has risen to the position of | Pilots Submit Proposal es ae el eciene oe per rec’ I S aps 
; age : : abe = Case A-2231 amounted to. In| brief review of the seven subjects | unway 
assistant to the director of Air Navigation Facilities Operation Serv- Whe Winton was venumed : 4 unway. 
“ : : : : ffi agp 1en mediatio as res |short, the company in the lat-|selected by ALPA headquarters 
ice; Homer Cole is serving as chief of Airway Traffic Control Section; at 9:00 ; February 28. the ea A : : - : a % . 
and Earl F. Ward is no longer with the agency. In the series of pic- |“ .° . a. m. on February 26, the|ter case, A-2231, expressed its|for discussion with Administrator Fror 
tures published with this article is reflected a typical Air Traffic Con- AA pilots came in with Pot well-| willingness to mediate the dispute | Wright were gone over prior to at- pdricsstonds 
trol tower in action. The scenes are from within the tower atop the rounded-out proposal containing 11]and the earnestness and sincerity | tending the conference the follow- | vortance 
; ca im. re ; paragraphs and complete in every | of their desires in this question are|ing day. Headquarters represen- ; nie 
detail, while the company con-|amply expressed in the proposal |tatives present were Mr. Behncke, on Ho 
tinued their _as-usual policy of | quoted in this article, which was|T. G. Linnert, of ALPA’s Engi- @ liv unde 
g nothing to offer. They were not| to all intents and purposes a blank | neering Department, and J. M. rracticall 
|sincere in their negotiations and | sheet of paper. And, believe it | Dickerman. ogether 
all they were apparently doing | or not, it was the only typewritten The meeting started promptly veather | 
| was wasting ALPA’s time, their | effort TWA and AA company ne-|at 10:30 a. m. on March 19 as The 
pilot conferees time, and the time | gotiators made in the direction of | scheduled. In attendance at this ome tim 
| of the Nations l Mediation Board. | what was supposed to be a pro-|meeting for the CAA were Wil- adar, ai 
The pilot conferees termed It} posal during all of the meetings| liam A. Burden, Assistant Secre- st of a 





“sharp practice negotiating.” Fin- 


got the drift of things and took 
the 


| extending through months of time. 


CEC Holds Meeting 


tary of Commerce for Air; T. P. 


jeral Airways. Civil Aeronautics 











f the are 


ally, Mr. Behncke, chief spokes-|TWA’s pretended reinstatement of | Wright, Administrator of the Civil § soe 
man for the AA pilot representa- | willingness to arbitrate on March| Aeronautics Administration; Wil- rigs 
tives, stated that unless American|12, 1946, proved to be just that|liam E. Kline, Assistant Admini- roach t 
Airlines brought forth a definite|. . a pretense. Your reporter |strator for Federal Airways; Fred vind dire 
proposal, as Mr. Damon had prom-| predicts that a strike will be called | Lanter, Assistant Administrator ther dat 
| ised on February 27, the Asso-|of all TWA pilots and copilots for|for Safety Regulations; John Hu- usly sta 
ciation could see no useful pur-|some time in April to take TWA|ber, Assistant Chief of the Air ns 

|pose in continuing the confer-| Case A-2219 off the whirligig and| Traffic Control Division; Chris The 
ences. At last, Mediator Foran | effect a settlement. | Lample, Assistant Director of Fed- —. 


hown on 
vewildere 


















company representatives to A regular meeting of the Cen-| Board representatives present f cold s 
task, principally AA President Da-|tral Executive Council was held|were J. B. Duckworth, director npty. T 
)mon, for not presenting a pro-| March 14, 1946, in the conference |of the CAB Safety Bureau, and ititude : 
posed amendment in writing, as|room at ALPA headquarters in|F. Albery, head of the CAB Safe- lown, an 
. a . the pilots had done, and for wast-| Chicago. The meeting was called|ty Rules and Education Division. ng along 
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ing to training pay guarantee | Master and Constellation rates of In addition to passengers, the | study at 
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MULTITUDE OF BLIND LANDING SYSTEMS 
Conference reports indicate that there are approximately 17 or 
8 blind landing systems in the all-weather air line flying picture. 
Most of them are highly visionary and futuristic and are still on the 
ylackboard in the design stage. To discuss all the blind landing sys- 
ms in detail would make more reading than this column permits. 
lowever, we will present a brief description of the various blind 
inding systems and discuss what we believe to be the best system 
or the present, including the next few years to come, and also the 
uturistic systems which seem to be founded upon the soundest think- 
g and also the system which we consider the least desirable. These 
nalogies are strictly the viewpoints of the air line pilots and should 
be construed as having any bearing whatsoever on the type equip- 
ent necessary to handle inexperienced, itinerant, or military pilots. 
The which many air line pilots consider the best for the 
ext few is the SCS 51 (Army name) Instrument Low Approach 
ystem. is familiar to most air line pilots—it utilizes the 
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path, together with two ADF locator stations 412 
500 feet, respectively, from the end of the approach 


elide 


ycalizer and 
iles apart and 3 


y 


nway. 
Approach Lights Vitally Important 
From the inner locator station to the end of the runway, it is 
ecessary to have the best set of approach lights available. The im- 
rtance of these approach lights cannot be over-emphasized. 

The true importance of approach lights cannot be fully realized, 
ven when operating with the present minimums of 400 feet and one 
ile. However, those who have had an opportunity to fly experiment- 
ly under actual conditions where ceiling and visibility are given as 
ractically nothing, are convinced that powerful approach lighting, 
gether with the locator stations and localizer, is the answer to the 
eather problem for the next few years to come. 

The system which is considered to be along the soundest lines for 
yme time well in the future the “‘Teleran (meaning television, 
idar, air navigation) System.” This consists of a television broad- 
ist of a radar picture onto a screen in the plane’s cockpit with a map 
f the area properly superimposed so that an exact check of the plane’s 
osition in relation to the airway and other traffic and obstructions is 
ipplied visually to the pilot. Visual glide path angle, distance from 
» runway and direction of the runway are supplied in the final ap- 
oach together with other traffic information, weather conditions, 
ind direetion, and other necessary information. Weather maps and 
ther data the pilot wishes will also be transmitted visually. As previ- 
sly stated, this system is quite a distance in the future. 

Ground Control Approach Not Favored 

The system that air line pilots are not in favor of for scheduled 
‘line operation is GCA (ground controlled approach). A movie was 
own on the operation of GCA which pictured the pilot as an inept, 
ewildered, fiuttery character sailing along on instruments with beads 

cold sweat on his forehead and the airplane’s gas tanks practically 
npty. Then, GCA to the rescue! He was told the heading to fly, the 
titude at which to fly, when to throttle back, when to put the gear 
»wn, and when to put the flaps down. (Incidentally, they had him go- 


is 
; 






ig along on instruments for about 10 minutes with gear and full flaps | 


own). 

The operators of the GCA were strong, calm individuals (all five 
them). They talked to the pilot in firm, well modulated, authorita- 
ve voices designed especially to soothe his jangled nerves. Eventually 
» got on the ground wiping the sweat from his brow with a palsied 
iw and, ef course, commenting favorably on the GCA’s guiding him 
rough a tough spot. 

Margin for Error Great in GCA System 

To the layman, to the inexperienced pilot or even to the fairly 
<perienced pilot without considerable actual weather flying exper- 
nce, this GCA equipment composed of switches, dials, pointers, indi- 
itors, radar screens, and five ground operators would seem quite im- 
‘essive. An air line pilot’s reaction to such voluminous, intricate ma- 
iinery is, “‘Can it be 100 per cent reliable, etc?” A very significant 
atement made was that “GCA requires complete and precise co-ordi- 
ition of five operators on the ground and the pilot in the airplane in 
rder to effect a safe landing.’’ Think this over a minute and realize 
ie possibility of human error involved plus the possibility of mal- 

netioning equipment. 

GCA might have some uses such as emergency procedure for 
nerant or inexperienced pilots who get into trouble by not having 
ifficient training to fly in adverse weather conditions. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Company told of their push button micro- 
ave system entirely automatic approach and landing, including an 
itomatic hookup to the throttles tied in with the glide path and local- 
ser to throttle back the engines at the right place. No one asked how 
1ey handle a heavy over-riding wind just off the ground. The pilot is 
ipposed to just sit there and watch the machinery (with an expres- 
on, no doubt, of considerable consternation at frequent intervals.) 
endix is also planning on automatic flight equipment. 

CAA Pushes Cross-Country Navigation 

It seems that the CAA has a tendency to push cross-country navi- 
ition advancement, which would really not be in bad shape at present 

a few dual airways were designated, instead of the really critical 
atter of instrument landing installations and approach lights and 
ther aids which are badly needed for close-in operation—needed not 
omorrow or the next day, but right now. 

There were meetings in small groups after the formal close of the 
rogram. However, so far as could be ascertained, no conclusions were 
eached by the Army as to what type system they would like for their 
ontemplated transcontinental all-weather air line. The Air Transport 
\ssociation’s reaction is also unknown. 

These meetings on the whole are quite interesting and very en- 
ightening. There is a surprising number of blind landing systems in 

study at present and in attending one of these blind landing confer- 
ences, one is reminded of the old saying, “It is impossible to throw a 
vhiskey bottle out of a hotel window without hitting someone in the 
street who has a blind landing system in his pocket.’ Every air line 
pilot in the country should have been there to see first-hand the people 
pulling at cross purposes to decide what kind of an instrument land- 
ing and navigation system the air line pilots are supposed to be the 


| Suinea pigs for in the years to come. 
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‘Slump 

The serious decline in aircraft 
engine production since last sum- 
mer is reflected in information in- 
dicating that only 23 engines were 
iturned out for military planes 
during January of this year by 
the entire U. S. aircraft engine 
industry as compared with a single 
|war month production of: 24,102. 
Continuation of the present pro- 
duction slump would mean a total 


annual military production approx- | 


imating the lowest of the 1930’s 
when only 688 were produced. 


Three iong-range B-29 bombers, 
especially winterized and carrying 
non-magnetic instruments, — will 


probe out the Arctic’s secrets in| 
the region of the magnetic North 


Pole, and obtain technical data 
for Arctic flying, it was revealed 
by the United States Army Air 
Forces on March 22. Specific dates 


for the run, linked with the Cana- | 


|dian Army’s current ‘Musk Ox’ 
expedition to the far north area, 
were not given by the War De- 


partment, which said they would 
start from Edmonton, Alberta. 
Under plans presently being 


drafted in Washington, recorda- 
tion fees will be levied on the fed- 
eral licensing of all civil airmen 
and the title registration of all 
civil aircraft with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in a move 
that will have the twofold results 
of channeling considerable rev- 
| enue 
eral government through aviation 
activities which it regulates, and 
in many instances dual registra- 
tion fees, one state and one fed- 
eral, for aircraft and pilots be- 
cause the CAA has already ap- 
proved state registrations at a 
nominal fee. 


Trim 

The Bureau of the Budget has 
trimmed down to an undisclosed 
figure the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s request for 14,697 
employees for the fiscal year, a 
|ratio of almost one employee for 
each two licensed airplanes as 
|compared to one federal employee 
|for each 4.7 planes in 1940. On 
| January 1 of this year there was 





CAA employees and 30,881 certi- 
| ficated civil aircraft, but CAA of- 
|ficials said they expected a sub- 
| stantial upsurge in the number of 
|licensed planes during the fiscal 
|year beginning July 1. 








into the coffers of the fed- | 


Patricia Kennedy—‘Pat”’ to the 
Headquarters office force and one 
|of ALPA’s ace stenographers— 
| just misses being “five feet two 
| with eyes of blue” by a scant inch, 
| but the lack of that inch hasn’t 
stunted the personality radiated 
by her one bit during the two and 
one-half years she has been with 
ALPA. 

She is petite, pretty, and per- 
sonality itself. Those around her 
can and do truthfully say without 
resorting to exaggeration that to 
know her is to love her. 

Whoa, Fellows . . . She’s Hitched 





| But whoa there, fellas, before 
you let out with those wistful 
“hubba, hubba’s’’ the Ken- 
nedy part of her very Irish name 
comes from husband, ex-G.I. Jim 
Kennedy, just recently discharged 
|from the Army after 53 months 
|of service. 


Mrs. Kennedy’s husband, enter- 
ed the Army as a private on July 
3, 1941, and was discharged as a 
sergeant at Camp Grant, IIl., on 
December 3, 1945. From 1941 
until September of 1943, when he 
shipped Set. Ken- 
nedy was stationed at Camp Lee, 
Va., Camp Livingston, La., and 
the Motor Transport Depot at 
Stockton, Calif. He saw service 
in England and later in France 
with an ordnance unit engaged in 
transporting tanks, bulldozers, and 
other ordnance equipment to the 
front lines. Following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, he was assigned 
to a labor supervision company in 
France, which supervised the ac- 
tivities of a group of Nazi prison- 
ers. On November 27, 1945, he 
arrived in the States from South- 
hampton, England, on the “Queen 
Mary,” the same ship on which he 
had gone over. 
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was overseas, 


Mrs. Kennedy, who is 25 years 
old, is as efficient as she is pretty 
which she has capably demonstrat- 
ed by her work during the time 


she has been with ALPA head- 
quarters. She can tackle just 
First 

License No. NC-1H, the first 
commercial helicopter ‘“‘NC” li- 
cense ever issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, has 
been assigned to Bell Aircraft 


Corporation’s new two-place heli- 
|copter, forerunner of 500 similar 
rotor-bladed aircraft slated for 
early production, many of them to 
be completed this year. 


a one to three ratio, with 10,461 | 


'Priorities 

A schedule of priorities, design- 
ed to accelerate the installation of 
navigational aids to be used in 
|instrument approach and landing 








I CAN FLY ANYTHING 


ing the Air Technical Service Command for one of its surplus planes. 
neering chief at Wright Field, said he couldn’t give him a plane, but instead arranged a tour through 
the field’s laboratories for Don and his air commandos. 
General Craigie, with the air commandos in the background. In these eager young faces are written 
destinies of tomorrow’s flying world. Youth is the sparkplug of all advancement. It drives development 
forward to new heights. As age advances, humans are prone to be satisfied with today’s and yester- 
day’s developments, and if it weren’t for youth, things would become stalemated. On the general’s 
desk is a model of the Air Forces’ new P-80, a jet-propelled plane capable of 600 miles per hour. What 
will these boys be piloting tomorrow? 


flies,” 


ERSONALITY WITH A CAPITAL “K” 
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about any chore about the office. 
Her main duties include taking 
dictation from Mr. Behncke, typ- 
ing, and taking care of the multi- 
tude of office details which are 


becoming voluminous with ALPA’s 


PATRICIA KENNEDY 


growth and require a person en- 
dowed with Mrs. Kennedy’s capa- 
bilities and dependability. 
Abundant Experience 

Prior to coming to work for 
ALPA, Mrs. Kennedy was employ- 
ed for four years as a stenogra- 
pher at the Commonwealth Edison 
Company offices in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and for six months with the 
War Department at Camp Clai- 
bourne, Louisiana. 

Her high qualifications for her 
job, in addition to her wealth of 
practical background, come from 
four years of study at Harper 
High School, from which she grad- 
uated, six months at the Institute 
of Modern Business, and a like 
period at DePaul University night 
school. 

Mrs. Kennedy likes ALPA and 
ALPA likes her, for in her Head- 
quarters finds a real asset. 


procedures and listing 100 airports 
recommended for instrument land- 
ing systems 1946 plus 60 in 
1947, has recommended to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
by the air line 
has asked CAA to ex- 
pedite aids which will step up the 
volume of air traffic which can 
be handled under weather mini- 
mum standards currently in force. 


in 
been 
tion industry, 
which 





Are you wearing an ALPA 
emblem? If you aren’t, you cer- 
tainly should be. Available at 
Headquarters for 50c each. 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 
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“I have read a book on how to fly and I can fly anything that 
wrote 12-year old Don Kruegar of Dayton, Ohio, in ask- 


Brig. Gen. L. C. Craigie, engi- 


The picture shows Kruegar being greeted by 
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BUILT ENTIRELY TO CIVILIAN DESIGN, THIS TWO-ENGINE PLANE RECENTLY UNDERWENT ITS INITIAL TEST | 
FLIGHT AT BRISTOL, ENGLAND. IT HAS A 100-FOOT WINGSPREAD AND A CRUISING SPEED OF 150 To 180 MILES 
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Administrator Wright, and from | 
it is expected to come a successful | 
device that will give the pilot ac- 
tual weight and balance informa- | 
tion before each take-off. 
Engineers for Four-Engine Planes | 

Fifth on the agenda was the| 
need of a flight engineer on four- | 
engine aircraft, which a poll of | 
all ALPA councils overwhelmingly 
favored as being necessary on all 


planes the size of a DC-4 and 
larger. Mr. Lanter stated that 


while the CAA was of the opinion 
that a flight engineer would be 
necessary on larger planes, there 
are no mandatory requirements in 
the regulation that one be pro- 
vided. The regulations merely state 
that ‘‘an adequate crew’’ is 
quired. Mr. Albery indicated 
the Board has prepared a 

jrelease for the certification 
| flight engineers, radio operators, 
and navigators, but expressed doubt 
whether they could ever issue a 
regulation making the flight engi- 
neer inclusion mandatory. His opin- 
ion was challenged by Administrator 





—Acme Photo| Wright who thought further study 
in the matter might make possible 


changes in the Civil Air Regulations 


4 aking andatory the inclusion of 

PER HOUR. IT Is NAMED THE “WAYFARER.” JUDGING FROM ITS NAME, IT IS MORE ON THE ORDER OF A FEEDER | as ectaeeen Ak ee Ge cee 

LINE PRODUCT. IT HAS A PAY LOAD OF 11,000 POUNDS. APPARENTLY THEY INTEND TO BUILD QUITE A NUMBER] of the larger aircraft. Conclusions 

OF THIS TYPE PLANE FOR THE REASON THAT THE REPORTS MAKE MENTION OF AN ASSEMBLY LINE. INTEREST-| reached on this subject were that 

ING FEATURES ARE ITS HIGH WING DESIGN AND UNDERSLUNG MOTOR NACELLES, | the CAA will obtain industry com- 

ments leading to a decision as to 

po —| whether or not to include a flight 

$9$‘s Vs AIR SAFETY ceiving, his replies, and so forth.| cent less for males and a like per-| engineer station in the larger pres- 
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strator Wright and Mr. Lanter ex- 


| transmission 


pressed surprise at reported hap- | 


penings in the field. It soon be- 
came apparent to the pilots pres- 
ent that the CAA officials 
Washington 


in } 
and their inspectors | 


in the field had some vastly differ- | 


ent ideas about the purposes, ex- | 


tent, and method of carrying on 
this six-month air line pilot check. 
Administrator Wright explained 
that it was as much, if not more, 
for the purpose of finding out just 
how much of a training program 
the air line companies were act- 
ually carrying on. Im short, the 
CAA officials made it quite plain 
that the purpose of this test was 
twofold: First, it was to check 
on all the companies’ check pilot 
training program and procedures 
and the sufficiency of same, and 
secondly, it was to check the cur- 
rent proficiency of the air line 
pilots. 
Route Qualifications 

The next subject on the agenda 
of the March 19 meeting with 
Administrator Wright and his staff 
related to air line pilot route qual- 
ifications. This matter has been 
causing trouble for many months. 
Briefly, what it amounts to is 
that during the war the Air Trans- 
port Association managed to put 
through a temporary relaxation of 
pilot route qualification safety 
standards. When the war ended, 
they not only sought to make this 
relaxation permanent, but to fur- 
ther reduce these vital to air safe- 
ty standards. The pilots’ commit- 
tee recommended that prewar pi- 
lot route qualifications be restored 
without delay. Again, it’s a mat- 
ter of dollars vs. air safety. Ap- 
parently the money that it costs 
to keep pilots properly qualified, 
and to qualify new pilots on their 
routes, is the crux of this prob- 
lem. To say that it is plenty 
messed up is not an exaggeration. 
According to the latest informa- 
tion on the subject, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will set April 10 as 
the time to go into the matter 
further. 
Air Traffic Control 

Simplex vs. duplex method of 
radio communications was 
No. 3 on the discussion list at the 
CAA-ALPA meeting. The pilots 
present, representing the Central 
Executive Council, aired their 
views on the matter and the CAA 
enlarged on the many problems 
connected with air traffic control, 
and in particular, those relating 
specifically to air traffic control 
communications. The pilots held 
to their long voiced opinion which 
was that a clear VHF channel of 
communication was sorely needed 
in air traffic and that they pre- 
ferred the simplex method of pro- 
cedure. The pilot committee gave 
as their principal reason for fav- 
oring the simplex method, the fact 
that this method permits every 
pilot in a particular zone of air 
traffic operation to. hear what 
every other pilot in such zone is 
saying, the clearances he is re- 


As the matter now stands, the sim- 
plex 
tried 


currently being 
low frequency 
in connection with 
New York’s LaGuardia Field ap- 
proach control communications. 
Mr. Behncke pointed out that un- 
til VHF clear channel transmis- 
sion is used in conjunction with 
the simplex method of communi- 
cation, the simplex system will not 


is 


method 
out with 


have had a fair trial. The Air| 
Line Pilots Association officially 
went on record on January 2, 


1946, favoring the simplex method, | 


using a VHF clear channel for 
transmission, in approach control 
communications. A letter on this 
subject was sent to all ALPA 
chairmen on February 21. This is 
a complicated problem but one 


which can be considered well on 

the road to a solution. 

Discuss Passenger Weights 
Average passenger weights of 


160 pounds in the summer and 
165 pounds in the winter, were 
explained by the CAA officials in 
a lengthy discussion on that sub- 
ject. They said the statistics used 
were obtained from Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors and the 
American Actuarial Society. The 
weights from these sources were 
figured on the basis of 80 per cent 
males and 20 per cent females. 
This ratio existed during the war 
period, but postwar air line ex- 


perience indicates a trend toward 
an increase in female passengers 
with the ratio now running 10 per 
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MIXMASTER 


ter”’ 





the 400-mile an hour class.” 





Streamlined for the atomic age, America’s 
first postwar bomber, dubbed the ‘‘Mixmas- 
because of its behind-the-tail propeller arrangement, was un- 
veiled in Los Angeles prior to its take-off on its premier flight to Wash- 
ington, D. C. The ship was designed to illustrate in dramatic fashion 
the speeds at which the United States could strike at any enemy in 
any future war. The plane, a radical new type with Allison engines 
“buried” in the fuselage and twin rotating propellers astern, was 
identified by the Army as the Douglas XB-42, the “first bomber in 


ent-day air line transport design. 


} 
centage of increase for females. Fire Hazards Considered 
This would indicate that the pres-| Next followed a discussion of air- 
> sts art wiohta 7 as plane fire hazards, believed to be ex- 
panes standard weight: of 165 and | isting with gasoline heater installa- 
160 pounds are already somewhat} tions and integral wing gas tank 
inaccurate. Use of an average | installations. Respecting gasoline 


: . eaters, previous experience indicat- 
weight, Mr. Behncke pointed out, | Be@ters, P Pp 


= ij : ; ed that these heaters were highly 
is opposed by all of the air line] unsatisfactory from the a 
i Ss > explaine p >y | of unreliability and that they also 
se on ——* braged be presented a pronounced fire hazard. 
would be much more at ease 11] ALPA brought out the point that the 
they knew the actual weight of | hot wing installations require a re- 
their passengers rather than to liable source of heat for deicing pur- 
assengers € é 


| poses, and again expressed the opin- 
ion, as it has done for years, that 
engine exhaust heat should be har- 
nessed to do the job of wing heating | 
for deicing purposes. The CAA of- 


have to rely on an average —s 
| ficials pointed out that the regula- 
| 
| 


formula. The number of passen- 
gers carried by an air line air-| 
craft, statistically speaking, is far 


ems P A oat tions permit the use of gasoline 
jtoo small a number on which to heaters, but the installation must be 
base an accurate average. The | such that fire hazards do not exist. 


The pilots felt that this was an im- 
possible goal to attain. The CAA of- 
ficials said that they would investi- 
gate certain installations to obtain 
additional data and information on 


likelihood of having a passenger 
load of men only, ranging from 
165 pounds to 200 pounds, is very 


y0ssible. 4 his poi rials | , : : 
possible At this point, official | gasoline heater installations in gen- 






of the CAA brought up the mat-| ral, with particular reference to 
ter of the electric strain gauge| the fire hazard. 
undergoing tests at the CAA ex-| Integral Wing Tanks ; 

Relating to integral wing tanks, 


perimental station at Indianapolis, 


| 
| 
“et | Administrator Wright readily admit- 
attached to 
| 
} 
| 


Ind. This device is ted that. ALPA’s contentions were 
eac of the mai andinge wh sound reiative to the fire hazards 
: . : tin landing heel that existed with this type of fuel 
struts, and to the nose or tail] tank, particularly under crash land- 


wheel, depending on the type of | 
undercarriage with which the air-| 
craft is equipped. It gives an in-| 
dication in the cockpit of the ex- | 
act weight at these points. 


landing gear failure. The CAA has 
no regulation against the use of in- 
tegral tanks and indicated that this 
type of construction was in the na- 
ture of a weight-saving device. The 
only action the CAA has taken has 
been to insist on the ventilation of 
sections of wing adjacent to integral 
tanks to insure that no explosive 
vapor mixture will be generated. 
In response to an ALPA query, 
regarding investigation into the use 
of stainless steel in nacelles and fire 
walls, 


The | 
summation of these weights, that | 
is, at the main wheels, and the| 
tail or nose wheel, then registers | 
automatically not only the actual 
gross weight, but also the correct 
center of gravity location. This | 
strain gauge development has been | gg — = 
iv arty annana . | Slve researc wi actua nacelles 
given top priority, according tO| under simulated fire-in-the-air con- 
| ditions in its Indianapolis wind tun- 
| nel. Members of ALPA were invited 
i | to visit the Indianapolis station to 
|} review all of the CAA experimental 
work under way at that point. 
ALPA Favors 1,000-Foot Ceiling 


bility limitations for 
came up for discussion, Mr. Behncke 
said that the air line pilots were in 
disagreement with the provisions of 
Paragraph 60.110 of the CAR with 
respect to contact flying, since this 
provision increases the possibility of 
collisions between private planes and 
air line aircraft. A study of the 
collision hazards due to the require- 
ments of this paragraph had been 
prepared by the ALPA Engineering 
Department, and copies were circu- 
lated to the CAA officials present for 
their consideration. The ALPA Cen- 


of this requirement and reinstate- 
ment of the old 1,000-foot ceiling limit 
with contact flying limited to 500 feet 
below the cloud base. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the CAA 
would go ahead 
campaign to educate 
as to the hazards . 
fiving at the base of the clouds. The 
pilots were displeased with this ap- 
proach and so _ stated. 
that many of the 
would have no knowledge of how 
close they were to the base of the 
clouds. Administrator Wright said 
that he would investigate the matter 
further. Moreover, he said that he 
had been against the present regu- 
lation right from the start but was 
overruled by the CAB which makes 
the Civil Air Regulations. 
Inspect Martin Mock-Ups 

The meeting adjourned at approx- 
imately 5:30 p. m. with Mr. Behncke 
returning to New York that evening, 
and Engineering Committee member 
L. W. Harris, George Tremble of the 
Air Traffic Control and Airway Aids 
Advisory Committee, and T. G. Lin- 
nert, ALPA engineer, staying in 
Washington with plans for an early 
morning departure to the Martin 
aircraft factory in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, approximately 40 miles away. 
The Martin Company had for some 
time been extending invitations for 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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Mr. Wright asserted that the | 
CAA is planning to conduct exten- | 





ing conditions or in the event of a, 


When the CFR ceiling and visi- | 
private pilots | 


tral Executive Council favors repeal | 


with a _ vigorous | 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


Ten years ago, when the so- 
called ‘‘automatic pilot’’ was still 
in its comparative infancy and 
catching the public eye as avia- 
tion’s newest “glamour gadget,’’ 
the AIR LINE PILOT and ALPA 
accurately recognized a fact that 
the years have failed to disprove 
-_. . that in flying the personal 
element—the part played by the 
pilot—is the most important ele- 
ment, despite scientific advance- 
ment that was undreamed of a 
generation ago. 


In two side-by-side articles on 
page one of the March, 1936, is- 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT, the 
part played by the pilot was for- 
cibly driven home. One article 
was by ALPA’s President David 
L. Behncke and analyzing auto- 
matic plane stabilizers, and the 
other by Russell Owen, of the 
‘“‘New York Times.” 

“Perhaps,” wrote 
Behncke, “one of the greatest 
misconceptions in regard to the 
piloting profession has to do with 
the so-called ‘Automatic Pilot,’ 
which title is in reality a mis- 
nomer.” The stabilizer, he point- 
ed out, does little more than exe- 
cute the planning and will of the 


President 


pilot, and the pilot does a lot 
more than just go along for the 
ride or as ballast “without a 
worry in the world.” 


The following words in the ar- 
ticle carried much prophetic 
weight in view of the recent pub- 
licity on the popularly -dubbed 
‘‘push button” planes now in the 
experimental stage: 


“The most delicate and com- 
plicated instruments are helpless 
of themselves to replace the 
knowledge, experience and genius 
of the men who control the ships, 
either on the sea or in the air. 
Until we are able to inject into 
our mechanical devices a _ brain 
that meets emergencies with keen 
judgment and swift decisions, the 
human element must guide and 
control the product of its own in- 
genuity. In a world that demands 
swift and safe travel we welcome 
every aid to transportation. We 
await with expectancy the im- 
provements that day by day are 
revolutionizing commerce. But, as 
yet, we have found no substitute 
for the man behind the controls.’’ 





The article by Mr. Russell, ‘‘In 
Flying the Man Counts for Most,’’ 
was reprinted from the magazine 
section of the New York Times 
and re-echoed the views of Presi- 
dent Behncke. Inspired by a Con- 
gressional inquiry into the safety 
of commercial air lines following 
an epidemic of accidents in 1935, 
it cited two incidents to prove 
that the final factor in safe flying 
is the skill, courage, and judg- 
ment of the pilot; not the gadgets 
he manipulates nor the buttons 
he pushes. The article summarily 
stated: 


“Despite the reliability of en- 





gines, the strength of planes, the | 


efficient ground organization, and 
the weather service—all factors 
in transport flying—the human 
element is still the most import- 
ant in a crisis.’’ 


ALPA’s stand in the matter of 
an organized air line pilots’ re- 
serve unit, for incorporation into 
the nation’s armed services, was 
reiterated in a front-page cartoon, 
reprinted from the Hearst news- 
papers and depicting the Army 
Air Corps, the Navy Air Corps, 
and a Commercial Air Corps Re- 
serve as the ‘‘Three Musketeers.”’ 


The cartoon was in connection 
with H. R. 11399, introduced by 
Congressman James Mead, of 


New York, providing that all air 
line pilots receive one month’s ac- 
tive service at a regular air corps 
training school each year to form 
an emergency pool of highly 
trained fliers who would be avail- 
able as military personnel. The 
Hearst newspapers, strong propo- 
nents of sound development of 
American aviation, adequate na- 
tional defense, and public safety 
in air travel, commented editor- 
ially: “The plan of Congressman 
Mead to add this fine body of civil 
aviators to the national defense 
personnel should receive the sup- 
port of every right thinking citi- 
zen.’’ 

A decade ago, the plight of the 
air line pilot who found himself 
in foreign service and therefor 
with little or no protection was 
in the limelight. The first steps 
toward effecting equality in for- 
eign and domestic service were 
taken in the introduction of H. R. 
11952 and H. R. 11953 which would 
extend to pilots engaged in U. S. 
air mail operations in foreign 
countries and Alaska the protec- 
tion afforded by law to the air 
line pilots in the United States. 
A 20 per cent to 30 per cent higher 
cost of living index, substantiated 
by Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics, was cited. ALPA rallied 
to the support of this bill with 
the following statement: 

“The extra hazards of foreign 
duty, including flying over moun- 
tains, jungles, and long stretches 
of water, without radio aids to 
navigation available to domestic 
pilots, as well as the hardships of 
additional expenses encountered 
in living in foreign countries, 
CANNOT BE OVERLOOKED 
AND MUST BE ADEQUATELY 
PROVIDED FOR.” 

Expansion of ALPA through the 
opening of its Washington office, 
chronicled in the March, 1936, AIR 
LINE PILOT, served notice that 
ALPA was out of its short pants 
stage and on the adolescent road 
to maturity which it has now 
reached. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








From Washington Slipstream 


The Civil Board | 
Safety Bureau 
dea that a 
flight time 


Aeronautics 
has conceived the | 
study of pilot hours, 
limitations, on-duty 


hours, and so forth should be un- | 


lertaken. A public hearing has 
yeen set for April 30 in Washing- | 
ton. 


o be considered are 61.518 and | 
11.304 to 41.3045 inclusive. 
What so many people seem to 


forget about this question, and ap- 
arently the CAB Safety Bureau | 


has closed its eyes to this, too, is| 
that a tremendous amount of 
york, study, medical research, and 








Again the same old cry is raised 
| that “progress” in aviation must 
be served no matter how many 


| 


|crease pilot hours seem to ignore 
| the fact that at the end of one of 


yractical experience has gone into | 


etting 
amely, the 
;0-hour rule, 

should 
lic 
CAB 


up present pilot hours, 
eight-hour rule, 
and the 85-hour law. 
pul hearing”’ 
examiner 


presided over 


could hardly be 


'a pilot may have to make an in- 
the | 
| trying circumstances of traffic and 
be obvious that a single | 
by | 


e proper way to consider a ques- | 


on so complicated and involving 
o much medical data and re- 
arch. 

Certainly it must said that 
e Safety Bureau has undertaken 
» become involved in a funda- 
ntal safety matter which affects 
pilots’ working condi- 
be hoped 
the 
will 
for 
public 
in the 
other 


be 


iterially 

It 

at whatever tl 

gvulatory 
guided 


lives 


ons. is to sincerely 
1e 
agency, 
by 


of 


outcome 
the CAB, 
sound counsel, 
traveling 
placed 
against 


the 
surely being 
ile for weighing 
onsiderations. 
Background 

The 
ude the 
perators to 


derations in- 
the air line 
pilot hours 


STALL AROUND 80 


4) 


other 
sire 
increase 


consi 


of 
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ALPA committee to review their 


r line airplane 


| exhaust heat 


| ging. 
|} much thoug is being give re 
model mock-ups and |} ap ught is being given toward 


Specific sections of the CAR | ules. 


| porate 


| 


lans, and, inasmuch as this ALPA 
ibcommittee was within forty 
iles of the plant, it was considered 
ivisable to spend a day at the Mar-| 
n plant to review their plans for! 
n air line airplane. At the Martin 
unt, the ALPA committee met W. 

Ransom, chairman of Local} 
yuncil No. 12, UAL-Chicago, and 
Chip” Barret, another UAL pilot, 
ho were also reviewing the Martin 
fodel 202 being built specifically for | 

line use. A review of the mock-| 


» of this plane indicated that the 
rckpit arrangement was developing 
itisfactorily and that the Model 
2 incorporated a fuel tank system 
their own featuring the Mareng 
exible fuel cell. This method is 
ghly favored by the air line pilots 
providing what probably 
means of carrying gas to 
ire against fire. 
0 MPH Stalling Speed 
In examining the performance, it 
is found that the Martin Model 
2 incorporates adequate emergency 


is 


st 


in- 


rformance and also has a stall- 
g speed of 80 m.p.h. which ALPA 
msiders a “must’’ for adequate 


ifety. 
rplane 


Also, 
is the 


incorporated in this 
design feature of a 





Air Power Key to 
Peace—Gen. Arnold 


General H. H. Arnold, retired 
ief of Army Air Forces, envis- 
ns air power as the sole weapon 
hould there be another war and 
lvocates the maintenance of 
nited States military aviation at 
ak strength along with the con- 
nued and progressive develop- 
ent of new air weapons and air 
ur techniques. General Arnold 
tired on January 24, 1946, after 
iding the U. S. to the greatest 
r victory in military history. 
“Overwhelming air power at the 
sposal of an international se- 
irity council,’ he asserted, “‘is 
le present way to peace. The 
intastic possibility of weapons 
t yet proved, not fully devel- 
red, may someday change the 
tuation. But until and unless 
ley do, we 
rst-quality air power by 
nuing to improve the art of war 
1 the air.”’ 
Three-Phase Program 
He outlined a three-phase pro- 
ram which he considered neces- 
ary to the accomplishment of 
these aims and which includes: 
1) Maintenance of a flying air 
force that can take off on a few 
noments’ notice when called upon 
0 defend the peace; (2) Constant 
research and an aviation industry 
capable of expansion and rapid 
adaptation to any demand, and 


(3) An air-minded public to sup- 
port it. 


must achieve our} 
con- | 


the | 


| 





|in order to save operating aa | 
penses. Several operators, includ- 
ing TWA, desire to set up elu 
to-coast schedules which will ex- 
ceed the eight-hour rule in pilot 
time. They do not want to make 
a crew change stop on such sched- 
It is as simple as that. 


hours the tired and exhausted pi- 
lots must sit at the controls. The 
proponents of this plan to in- 


these grueling 3,000-mile flights, 





strument approach under the most 


that 
more inno- 


marginal weather; further, 
behind him are 50 or 
cent passengers. If he cracks up, 
the chances are excellent, based 
on past experience, that this same 
Safety Bureau will decide that it | 
was caused by “pilot error.” | 

If the Safety Bureau and the| 
CAB approve of an increase in 
pilot hours and issue a regulation 


authorizing such increase, it is 
highly unlikely that this same} 
agency’s crash investigators will | 


decide th 


at the crash was caused | 
by pilot 


fatigue resulting from | 
excessive flight time authorized 
under its own regulation. | 
Independent Safety Board 

This situation high lights one 
of the reasons this Association 
has urged the reestablishment of | 
an independent Air Safety Board | 
which would have the power to} 
determine the actual causes of air | 


|problems and objectives, 
| conferences 


thermal deicing system, using engine 
as the heat source for 
the thermal deicing. This is another 
important design feature for which 
ALPA has consistently been plug- 
Present indications are that 


making this Martin Model 202 a good 
air line airplane which will incor- 
many important safety fea- | 
tures long desired by the air line 
pilots. 
Grievance Dept. Busy 

ALPA’s Grievance Department al- 
so had a busy month. W. P. Kil- 
gore of this department, left Head- 
quarters on March 7, 1946, for Jack- 
sonville, Florida, where on March 
8, the National Airlines Pilots’ Sys- 
tem Board of Adjustment heard the 
case of Copilot Harry Bay, of Local 
Council No. 8, National Airlines. 
This adjustment board consisted of 
W. I. Denning, chairman and com- 
pany member; R. Z. Peck, vice- 
chairman, of Local Council No. 8; R. 
S. Foreman, of National Airlines; 
and W. P. Kilgore of ALPA. Bay’s 
case was presented by John M. Dick- 
erman, A’s Washington repre- 
sentative, while the company’s case 
was presented by Joe Bailey, chief 
pilot. Following these presentation 
proceedings, the Board went into 
executive session and studied the 
record for several hours. On the fol- 
lowing morning, March 9, they re- 
sumed their deliberations and reach- 
ed a decision to reinstate Bay to his 
position as copilot with National Air- 
lines. The adjustment board then 
resumed deliberations in the O’Neal 
case. This case became deadlocked 
when the Board was unable to reach 
a decision, and both Mr. Kilgore and 
Mr. Dickerman left Jacksonville on 
the evening of March 9. The dead- 
lock in the case of First Pilot Mas- 
ton O’Neal has been hanging fire for 
some time due to the refusal of the 
company board members to carry 
out the spirit and intent of the pi- 
lots’ adjustment board agreement. 
Not only have they refused to make 
an equitable decision in this case, 
but they have so far refused to 
agree on a reasonable method of 
breaking the deadlock by the selec- 
tion of a neutral fifth party. The 
normal way of handling this, if the 
parties cannot agree among them- 
selves on a neutral person, is to 
jointly petition the National Media- 
tion Board for the selection of a 
neutral. This stubborn attitude on 
the part of the company Board mem- 
bers is most regrettable and may 
lead to serious consequences such as 
a strike. 
Fisher Appeal Hearing 

The appeal hearing of Copilot Irv- 
ing Fisher, of Local Council No. 2, 
TWA-New York, was scheduled to 
be heard before the director of op- 
erations on March 18 at Kansas City, 
Mo. At the request of Fisher, the 
case was withdrawn and no actual 
hearing on the matter was con- 
ducted. However, Mr. Kilgore took 
advantage of the opportunity and 
discussed several other matters with 
TWA’s new director of operations, 
Frank Busch. Among the items dis- 
cussed was the case of John A. Bow- 
man, copilot of Local Council No. 4, 
TWA-Los Angeles. The company 
had previously refused Bowman 
hearings, but after a thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter, Mr. Busch 
decided that Bowman was entitled 
to hearings and that the Board 
should proceed with the matter at a 
convenient time. On the morning 
of March 19, several other minor 
items were disposed of at a con- 
ference with Phares McFerren, su- 
perintendent of flying. 
MCA Group Grievance 

A group grievance, filed by the 


| ly 


| this expression on the part of the 


j}and elsewhere 
function of the CAA is| 








line crashes and which would have 
the moral stamina and political in- 
dependence to be able to lay the 
blame squarely where it may be- 
long without fear or favor. The 
Association is of the firm convic- 
tion that true safety in air trans- 
portation will never be achieved 
until safety matters are as far re- 
moved from politics and pressure 
as possible. 

Meeting with Wright 

A meeting between CAA Ad- 
ministrator T. P. Wright and his 
assistants and an ALPA pilot 
committee headed by President 
Behncke took place in Washington 
for the full day of March 19. De- 
tails of this important oadanne} 
will undoubtedly be covered else- 
where in this issue. At this meet- 
ing Administrator Wright evi- 
denced a desire on the part of the 
CAA to co-operate more effective- 
with ALPA on common prob- 
lems. It is sincerely hoped that! 
higher CAA officials will be trans- 
lated into effective policy and ac- 
tion in the field. 

Any government agency is the 
servant of the public whether it 
always acts in that fashion or not. 
It is the creation of the public 
through Congress; the _ salaries 
of its personnel are paid from 
public taxes; it exists to serve 
|the public good. This is true of 
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the CAA. Sometimes in the field 
the so-called “po- 
liceman”’ 
more evident than is proper. This 
is to be regretted. Perhaps a 
clearer understanding of common 
through 
in Washington and 
in the field in the nature of the 
meeting of March 19, will accom- 
plish a greater degree of co-opera- 
tion and confidence. 

—J. M. Dickerman 
Council No. 45, had its initial hear- 
ings before J. A. Cunningham, MCA 
vice-president of operations, in_ the 
company’s offices at Kansas City, 
Mo., on March 20. The company was 
represented by Carl D. Matz, an at- 
torney, and Carrol K. Ward, person- 
nel director. The pilots were repre- 
sented by Mr. Kilgore; Chairman 
Paul Walters; Ralph Francis, vice- 
chairman, and Donald Woodside, all 
of Local Council No. 45, MCA-Kan- 
sas City. No decision has as yet 





been received, but it is expected mo-; 
i involved the | 


mentarily. This case : 
company’s failure to pay certain co- 


pilots overtime pay for the month| 


during which they were on vacation. 
The situation, briefly, is that the 
company flew certain pilots consid- 
erably over 42% hours, and, under 
the provisions of the agreements and 
amendments thereto, it is clearly in- 
dicated that pilots flying over 85 
hours a month, or one-half of that 
during the month they are on vaca- 
tion, are entitled to overtime. 
Whitman Appeal with C & S 

On March 28, Mr. Kilgore repre- 
sented M. M. Whitman, of Local 
Council No. 48, Chicago and South- 
ern, in an appeal hearing at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for reinstatement as a 
first pilot with Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines. The hearing was held 
before C & S President Carleton 
Putnam. The company was repre- 
sented by R. S. Maurer and Reed 
Knight, superintendent of flying, 
with Mr. Williams and Mr. White, 
newly designated vice-presidents, 
present in the capacity of observers. 
Bob Cain and Joe Kelly, of Local 
Council No. 48, C & 3S, both based 
at Memphis, assisted Kilgore in 
presentation of Whitman’s case. No 
decision has been rendered at press 
time. 
PCA Group Grievance 

On March 4, the first appeal hear- 
ing in the matter of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines Pilots’ Master Exec- 
utive Council group grievance, grow- 
ing out of that company’s arbitrary 
assignment of pilots to fly four-en- 
gine equipment contrary to the pro- 
visions of its pilots’ employment 
agreement, was held before Opera- 
tions Manager W. R. Manchester. 
The company was represented by 
Robert Wilson, vice-president of 
a. = Gilots were represented 
by "Donnell, chairman of 
Teal” Gomncia No. 11, PCA-Wash- 
ington, and John M. Dickerman, 
ALPA’s Washington representative. 
CAB Proffitt Hearing 

On March 11, a hearing was held 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
Safety Section Examiner Donald M. 
Davis in New York City in the mat- 
ter of a complaint filed by the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration against Raymond F. 
Proffitt, the holder of an air line 
transport pilot certificate. This case 
grew out of a flight check given by 
a CAA general inspector in a 65 
horsepower cub-type plane. The test 
was supposedly given for the pur- 
pose of determining Proffitt’s quali- 
fications to hold a flight instructor’s 
rating. However, when the CAA 
legal staff drew up the complaint, 
they filed against Proffitt’s air line 
rating. Due to the absence of one 
of the Administrator’s witnesses, the 
case was continued pending his 
availability. The oniy witness for 
the Administrator was E. J. Fielder 








Mid-Continent Airlines pilots’ Local 
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not “‘mix,’ 





trols.” 
kicked around. 
larger, 


Henry, 


Cl; te 2z.): 





pilot in him. 
s thrown in. 


you please. 


like that? Esquire ... yes! 


He’s the potentate of Miami’s 
from California 
wouldn’t like Florida, 
even if the weather 
were good, so let’s not 
waste time about that. 
And the beautiful dam- 
sels of the Florida state, 
nice aren’t they? 

What was that about 
publishing “leg art’ in 
the AIR LINE PILOT? 
Tish, tish, it’s but a 
vulgar illusion ... the 
very essence of eye- 
wash. The beautiful 
limbs of these lovely 
damsels are like the 
petals of beautiful 
flowers. Everything in 
this life is beautiful, 
that is, almost every- 
thing. It all depends on 
one’s point of view! 
Oh, oh there, you con- 
science-stricken objec- 
tors, who write critical 
letters about “leg art,” 
we caught you peeking 
—not bad, what? Here 
now, let’s not all start 
traipsing down to Flor- 
ida. Transportation 
and hotel facilities are 
gummed up plenty bad, 


already, you know. 
What’s that? You'll 
walk down. Who 


wouldn’t? Their phone 
numbers? You’ve al- 
ready gotten around to 
that. Fast, aren’t you? 





you were merely. the relief captain. 
May be we shouldn’t have brought it up. 





time be competent to pilot great commercial ships. 
nor would the air lines argue that they do. 
|emphasis is placed on absolute concentration upon the flyer’s single 
task. At forty a pilot may be an old man, and some pilots at fifty may 
be as good as they were at thirty and younger, 
experience both justify the regulations that keep youth at the con- 


2,474 MI., 7 HRS., 27 MIN., 48 SEC. 


That’s really aileroning over terra firma, 
in a regular commercial air liner on February 3, 1946, in seven hours, 
Simple division tells us that’s a speed of 


isn’t it? Coast to coast 


about 331 miles per hour. Jack Frye, president of TWA, was the pilot. 
At least, that’s 
| Frederickson? 

surely. 


What were you doing aboard, Paul 
Yes, yes, 
People have ideas 
of their own about this 
4 sort of thing. 


In a copyrighted article 
written for the New York 
Post Syndicate, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“The recent news pic- 
ture of the president of a 
transcontinental air line 
at the controls of a ‘“‘Con- 
stellation,” in a record- 
breaking flight from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, is 
not good for American 
aviation. The executive 
was shown in “civvies”’ 
and shirt sleeves in the 
pilot’s seat with a uni- 
tormed flyer at his right. 
Granted that in this in- 
stance the company pres- 
ident was thoroughly 
competent, the impress- 
ion is distinctly bad. 
Surely no air line chief 
executive, whatever his 

age, can justify his high 
position and at the same 
The two just do 
Always the 


but observation and 


Jack Frye is a leader and leaders are alternately both lauded and 
Jack is no exception. What no one can take away from 
Jack Frye is that he has in all probability 


done more to develop 


faster, and more productive air line equipment than anyone, 
and in human achievement that’s not hay. 


Front row (1. to r.): Paul 


flight engineer; Jack Frye, president and pilot of the plane; 
and E. T. Greene, flight engineer. 
Frederickson, relief captain, and Lee Flanagin, first officer. Back row 
Rita Crooks and Dorraine Strole, hostesses. 


oa 


Second row (lI. to r.): Paul S. 


i <a 


WELL, NOW THIS IS REALLY SOMETHING! 


| My! My! and he looks up at the weather. Must be the air line 
Aren’t they pretty, though? Oh me, oh me, and a few ah 
One of our three readers recently waxed critical, took 
his pen in hand, and really took the editor of the much cussed and dis- 
cussed AIR LINE PILOT apart. 
broken-down editor was really calamitous. Yes, 
of our three readers did, that the AIR LINE PILOT was publishing too 
much “leg art.’’ Yes, that he did, and right out loud and as bold as 
Who’d ever, ever suspect that this would or could hap- 
pen to the AIR LINE PILOT—an old reactionary moss-backed sheet 
But the AIR.. 


What? Oh yes, the picture. We mustn’t forget the picture, must 
we? It’s of the great imperial potentate of the Shrine of North Amer- 
ica, and one of California’s most loyal boosters, arriving at Miami 
and expecting the worst. He, William H. Woodfield, Jr., 
raincoat and carrying an umbrella as he debarks from the Eastern 
Air Lines plane at the insistence of a bevy of Florida’s loveliest ladies. 
They were all on hand to greet him. C. Norman Howard also was there. 


Yes, what he did to that poor old 
mister, he said, one 


. oh well, skip it. 


is wearing a 


Mahi Temple. The Imperial Potentate 
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A BAD DEAL 


By Executive agreement, the State Department, for the first time 
in more than 100 years has invited foreign business concerns into our 
domestic field, thereby subjecting American operators to competition 
which is aided by lower foreign costs due to the lower foreign wages 
for labor and production. 

The State Department has done this in the recently concluded 
pact called the Anglo-American Air Transport Agreement. 

While proponents of the Anglo-American Air Transport Agree- 
ment hail it as a forward step in the development of global air travel, 
an analysis shows that we have given much more than we can get. 
Particularly disadvantageous is that by it we invite 52 nations to com- 
pete with us for air travel which originates here. 

This is hardly the way to develop the AMERICAN air transpor- 
tation business. 

It is a very good way to help FOREIGN companies develop 
THEIR business. 

Further, any policy which weakens American air lines weakens 
American defenses. If it is true that the atomic bomb has practically 
eliminated the value of navies, then our air forces become our first 
line of defense, and since the development of commercial air lines is 
the best way to develop military planes, it naturally follows that any 
agreements which impeded the progress of American air lines, like- 
wise handicap the development of planes we may need for defense. 

his agreement will weaken American air lines and, therefore, is 
a bad deal for us. 

Congress certainly would never approve this Anglo-American 
agreement and possibly that explains why the negotiators bypassed 
Congress and made the deal by means of the Executive agreement 
device. 

This Anglo-American agreement is bad for our interests because 
it welcomes, in America, competition from foreign air lines for Amer- 
ican business, allows a foreign dominated group to set rates American 
lines must charge for foreign, business, and in return gives us rights 
which are of little value. 

It must be remembered that more than three-fourths of world air 
travel originates in America. 

Obviously then, when we give foreign companiés unrestricted air 
travel rights here, we are inviting them to take our rich market 
from us. 

It doesn’t make sense, but that is what we do under this Anglo- 
American agreement. We not only invite them to fly over our country, 
we also authorize them to establish terminals in many of our import- 
ant cities and solicit air travelers. In a large number of cases, stop- 
over privileges would enable foreign travelers to fly from point to 
point within the United States on foreign lines. 


THE PLAIN FACT IS THIS AGREEMENT AIDS FOREIGN- 





ERS TO TAKE BUSINESS AWAY FROM US. 

Of course the agreement does not say so. Its ostensible purpose | 
is to enable the foreign companies to offer air service from their own 
homelands to an outlying possession via the United States. That this 
is false is seen from the fact that by traveling over American routes 
the foreign companies increase their mileage. Why should British 
companies fly over the U. S. to reach British territory in the Pacific | 
when the most direct route between Britain and Hong Kong, for ex- 
ample, is by way of Canada. The Canadian route is more than 11,000 
miles; the U. S. one is nearly 15,000 miles. Now, it is very plain that 
no transportation organization is going to add to its mileage unless 
other factors make it profitable to do so. In this the factor is the profit 
to be made within the United States. 

It is true that under the agreement we are allowed to travel over 
Britain and British possessions. But this is hardly an equitable ar- 
rangement because we give the right to MANY THOUSANDS OF 
MILES of new British empire routes via the U. S., while receiving in 
return the right to ure ONLY A FRACTION OF MILEAGE of new 
routes over northern Europe, via the Middle East to the Orient. AND 
REMEMBER MORE THAN THREE-FOURTHS OF AIR TRAVEL 
ORIGINATES WITH US AND ONLY A MINOR LOAD WITH 
OTHER LANDS. 

Another feature of the deal that is a handicap to us is rates 
over foreign lands. Prices are to be fixed by the International Traffic 
Association, an association of 56 foreign and four U. S. lines. WE 
WOULD BE OUTVOTED 14 to 

This association is to adopt an “agreeable rate’? which is to be 
submitted to our Civil Aeronautics Board for approval. If our board 
rejects it, the governments concerned are to debate it. If agreement 
isn’t reached here, the rate is to be submitted for an “advisory” opin- 
ion by the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization, an 
organization representing 42 foreign nations and the U. S. THE 
ODDS HERE ARE 42 TO 1 AGAINST US. 

The rate-making power lodged with PICAO is not only a cartel of | 
the rankest sort, it also works to the disadvantage of the efficient | 
American companies for it is the purpose to establish what is called 
the lowest economic rate. In other words, if we could fly passengers 
over a foreign land at a certain rate, but if competing foreign com- 
panies could not do so, these foreign companies would compel us to 
raise our rates to equal theirs or vice versa. Free competition would | 
go out of the window. 

Incidentally, while this particular agreement is only between the | 
United States and Britain, we cannot refuse the same terms to any 
other foreign country originally invited to participate in a global air 
pact. This means that by this deal we not only compel American com- 
panies to compete for American business with the British, but also 
invite 51 other nations to join in, establish terminals here and do 
their best to ruin American firms. | 

There are other provisions of this deal that are harmful to us and | 
these together with the part which forces us to split the business 
which originates here, are sufficient to cause it to be rejected. 

We Americans must let Congress know that we are depending | 
on it to protect us and our air lines from this scheme which is so | 
palpably bad for our interests. 

—Reprinted from the “New York Enquirer” of March 4, 1946. | 
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| PCA copilot, was released and he | 
| requested a hearing under the terms | 


An initial hearing was held before | 
Robert J. Wilson, PCA vice-presi- | 
dent, on March 16, who rendered a} 





of the pilots’ employment agreement. | 


who testified briefly concerning the 
25 to 30 minute flight which he had 
with Proffitt. This witness was sub- 
jected to over four and one-half 
hours of intensive cross examination 
on his qualifications and on every 
phase of the flight check by Proffitt’s 
counsel, John Dickerman. The 
outcome of this case will have to 
await the continuation of the hear- 
ing. 
TWA Appeal Hearing 

he Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., Master Executive Council 
group grievance, originally filed on 
February 7, 1946, as a result of the 
company’s violation of the pilots’ 
employment agreement in assigning 
pilots to the four-engine equipment, 
came up for an appeal hearing be- 
fore Otis Bryan, TWA vice-presi- 
dent, in New York on March 12. The 
company was represented by Carl 
Rowe, attorney, and John M. Dick- 
erman represented the pilots. Bry- 
an’s decision, dated March 21, was 
in support of the company’s action 
as had been anticipated. This case 
will be appealed to the TWA, Pilots’ 
System Board of Adjustment, 
D. C. Cotton Case : 
On February 28, Dennis C. Cotton, 


decision against Cotton on March 20. | 
The company was represented in this 
case by James Rinker, first pilot; W. 
R. Manchester, operations manager; 
and T. E. Sebree, chief pilot. Mr. 
ata represented Copilot Cot- 
on. 
PAA Cases Coming Up 

As the month closes, the Grievance 
Department is busily checking over 
hotel and plane reservations for a 
trip to New York, where, in the 
early days of April, the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Pilots’ System Board 
of Adjustment is meeting to consider 
a number of very important cases. 

Between his trips to Washington 
and New York on the TWA and AA 
negotiations, ALPA’s busy President 
Behncke met with Chicago’s Mayor 
Kelly relative to being appointed a 
member of a special city committee 
to commemorate Chicago’s ‘Salute 
to Army Day” to be observed April 
6, 1946. Mr. Behncke met with the 
Mayor in his City Hall chambers at 
Mayor Kelly’s invitation at 3:00 p. 
m. on March 15. 

And so ends March, the third 


month of 1946. Close to six months 








have been wasted by TWA’s stall- 
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ROM LONDON ON THE UNO CLIPPER 








They’re famous personages, to say the least. 
Roosevelt, Edward Stettinius, John F. Dulles, and former Senator John Townsend of Delaware. 
them had been U. S. delegates to the United Nations Conference recently concluded in London. They ar- 
rived in New York at LaGuardia Field February 19 aboard the UNO Clipper of Pan American World Air- 


ways. Below is pictured the commercial air line crew that flew the famous delegates. 


ing tactics relating to settlement 
of the rates of compensation in- 
crease for its pilots and copilots 
flying the company’s Skymaster 
and Constellation equipment. Des- 
pite all this, the time is rapidly 
nearing when there will be a day 
of reckoning in the form of a 
strike of all TWA pilots and co- 
pilots. It may be that certain of 
the air line companies will take a 
cue from TWA’s wrong-way labor 
relations policy directed by Ameri- 
can Airlines’ President Damon. 
Strange happenings? 
-TWA labor policies directed by 
Airlines’ President Da- 
mon! If this comes to pass, each 
will be met by firm action 
from the pilots which will, in such 
event, replace their “peace and 


A merican 


case 


UNO CLIPPER 


} 


| United’s coast-to-coast and Pacific 


Yes, indeed | 





REPRESENTATION? 


—PAA Photo § 


L. to r.: Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Mrs. Eleanor 
All of 


THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS A PROUD PAGE 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) |with the Air Forces during the 
|war. Their achievements 
|proud page in the air history of 
the country’s fighting forces. All 
Coast routes. He resides with his | of the air line pilots, whether in 
wife and child at Mill Valley, Cali- | or out of uniform were virtually 
fornia. | under military supervision. Their 
Results Speak for Themselves | worth, and that of air transporta- 
Approximately one-third of the | tion generally, was _ irrefutably 
air line pilots were on active duty | Proven in World War II beyond 
5 = | any chance of contradiction. Long 
patience” methods of good rela-| before Pearl Harbor, the Air Line 
tions with their employers with| Pilots Association stated many 
quick and decisive actions in all|times in Washington and else- 
cases to get a square deal. AND | where that Uncle Sam could make 
WHERE, OH WHERE, IS THE|/no better investment in national 
TWERP WHO SAID THE AIR} defense than to put his dollars in 
LINE PILOTS DON’T NEED | air line transportation. The re- 
| sults speak for themselves. 


Portland - Seattle - Vancouver- Spo- 
kane-Salt Lake City portions of 





—PAA Photo 


On May 20, 1927, Charles Lindbergh took off from New York in his “Spirit of St 
Louis” and headed for Paris. His flight time was 33% hours. Today the over ocean 


airway which he blazed has become a well-winged sky path. Its latest frequenter is the Constellation Clipper. 
It is a different model from its predecessor, the pontooned Clipper, and its streamlining is far more severe. The 
average eastbound Constellation Clipper crossing consumes 19 hours and 10 minutes. Its westbound time aver- 
ages 13 hours and 50 minutes. To say that this time in our time will be cut in half is conservative. That will 
make the above figures nine hours and 40 minutes eastbound and six hours and 55 minutes westbound. Think 
it over—and yet we hear that technological improvements will not produce technological unemployment. To 
what extreme will the ridiculousress of the watchdogs of the industry's money bags go next. Here lined up is 


the Pan American World Airways 


crew that carried the U. S. UNO delegation on February 19, 1946, from Lon- 


don to New York. The flying time was 18 hours and 38 minutes. L. to r: Capt. Charles R. Titus, First Officer 


Arthur L. McCullough, Flight Engineer John J. Nagle, Navigator William 
A. Peterson, Third Officer Theodore C. Patecell, 
Officer Lester Quinn, Purser Rayrrond Tunstall, 


. B. Powell, Flight Radio Officer Ralph 
Assistant Engineer George N. Yorty, Assistant Flight Radic 
Stewardess Isabella Murdock, and Stewardess Ilse Berger. 
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